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ROMAN CATHOLIC ALBANIA. 


Albania, that wild tract of mountain- 
ous country within a few hours’ steam 
from Cattaro in a Dalmatian pleasure- 
steamer, passed by thousands of 
wealthy tourists on their way to 
Egypt, and only divided from Italy by 
a narrow strip of the Adria, is in a 
certain sense the anomaly of Europe. 
Yet here we have a land unknown and 
shunned, its maps far more inaccurate 
than those of Central Africa—for most 
of it has been filled in by guesswork— 
and peopled by a nation of fierce and 
reckless warriors. The country is 
unique in Europe; for while even little 
Montenegro has its schools, its law 
courts, and its newspapers, Albania 
knows of none of these things. BEven 
their language is entirely distinct from 
any other European—in fact, its origin, 
as well as that of the Albanians them- 
selves, is clad in mystery. The lan- 
guage is soft, and not unlike the Ital- 
ian in sound—but here further resem- 
blance ceases—and consists of about six 
hundred words. An Italian priest has 
compiled a dictionary and a rough 
grammar, and this work is the sole 
representative of Albanian literature. 
The language is not easy to learn be- 
cause of the immense amount of idi- 
oms used in conversation, but it pre- 
sents no insuperable difficulties to the 
student. 

As to the people themselves, spoken 
of collectively as Albanians, or some- 





times as Arnauts, the idea gained 
thereby of a united nation is quite er- 
roneous. They must first be divided 
into three, according to the religions— 
namely, Mohammedans, Greek Ortho- 
dox, and Roman Catholic Christians. 
These three religious factions consti- 
tute three entirely different peoples, 
each animated by fanatical hatred of 
the other; and they can be subdivided 
into clans and factions ad lib. As each 
clan can be reckoned as a miniature 
autocratic kingdom ready at any mo- 
ment to go to war with its next-door 
neighbor, united only in a case of com- 
mon danger, the anarchy existing all 
over Albania can be faintly imagined. 

In their love of utter independence 
they have a bond, and in this alone; 
but even then one religious faction 
would fight another on the slightest 
pretext. At a pinch the Mohammedan 
section would fight for the Turks if 
the common enemy was Christian and 
appeared to be aiming at their en- 
slavement; but it is a fact that the 
Porte has just as much trouble with 
the Mohammedans as with the Chris- 
tians. One and all defy the Turk in 
every manner. They pay no taxes and 
give no soldiers, though some of them 
volunteer for military service. With 
a sublime indifference to the law, they 
go armed to the teeth; and though 
Turkey has sent vast armies in the 
past to disarm them and enforce the 
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law, within a year or two every man 
and youth possessed a rifle and re- 
volver once more. To-day Turkey has 
neither the power nor the wish to dis- 
arm their last bulwark against the 
threatening West, and in this respect 
no littie cleverness is displayed. We 
sometimes read of Mohammedan atroc- 
ities on Christians in Albania, but this 
is only where the Christian is in the 
minority. Where the positions are re- 
versed, the Mohammedan gets just as 
much persecution as the Christian. 

It is far beyond the writer’s power to 
describe even faintly the whole of Al- 
bania (Macedonia is not included). 
Months of travel would be necessary 
to tell of Old Servia and the feuds be- 
tween Mussulman and Greek Ortho- 
dox; or of the Epirus, where the Greek 
Albanian mutilates the Mohammedan 
in one district, and vice versd a few 
miles away; or of the dangers of the 
vast tract of country between Monas- 
tir and the Adria, where the Moham- 
medan reigns supreme. 

But of the Northern the 
writer may speak with some author- 
ity. In every respect this part of Ro- 
man Catholic Albania extreme 
interest, both as regards the inhabi- 
tants and the magnificent scenery. On 
the lake bearing its name lies Scutari, 
the capital of Albanta, the seat of a 
Vali and a large garrison. It is the 
only town of Albania that can be 
reached with any ease by tourists, and 
it is practically safe. A visit of a few 
days is a revelation to any one unac- 
quainted with these lands, for the be- 
wildering variety of national costume 
to be witnessed there on the weekly 
market-day—or bazaar—is one of the 
most wonderful sights in Europe. The 
mountaineers descend in their thou- 
sands, journeying from far and near, 
armed with Martini rifle and revolver, 
but which they must leave behind at 
the guardhouses on the outer precincts 
of the city. With mules, donkeys, or 
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wiry ponies, they enter the city in long 
strings: brawny, fearless-looking men; 
pretty, tastefully attired girls, and ja- 
ded women. 

The long intricate alleys of the ba- 
zaar, narrow noisome ways where the 
roofs of the shops meet overhead, shut- 
ting out the fierce glare, swallow them 
up, till towards evening they pour out 
again, streaming over the small plain 
in all directions, towards the wild 
mountains, And these people are all 
Christians, and very pious ones too, as 
the stranger will observe if he sees 
them passing the old walls of the 
whilom cathedral, conspicuous with 
whitewashed crosses,—when they 
clutch their beads and cross them- 
selves repeatedly, many besides wear- 
ing little crucifixes upon their breasts. 

Three-quarters of the odd forty thou- 
sand inhabitants of Scutari are Mo- 
hammedans, though the bishop resides 
there, and there is a large barnlike 
eathedral. This weekly Christian in- 
vasion on market-days constitutes a 
very real danger. 

It is by no means a rare occurrence 
for the visitor to see a man shot in the 
street, and the Turks emphasize the 
always more or less critical situation 
by patrolling every alley and street, 
day and night, with pickets of fully 
armed soldiers. This ceaseless patrol- 
ling is quite one of the features of the 
city, and one becomes accustomed to 
meeting a ragged corporal and his two 
files slouching along at every turn. 
There is a heavy police force as well, 
but all these precautions cannot pre- 
vent bloodshed. One of the old tricks 
of the Christian clansmen has been to 
kill a pig, cut off its head, and with 
the blood smear great crosses in the 
interiors of the mosques, depositing 
the gory trunk upon the hodja’s pray- 
ing-mat. It is scarcely to be wondered 
at when the town next day is in an 
uproar, the bazaar closed for weeks 
and the Christian 
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besieged in their houses by infuriated 
Mohammedans. 

Of course, the consular quarter is al- 
ways excellently guarded, so that the 
smal] European (if this expression may 
be used in its limited sense) element 
is never seriously threatened. To mili- 
tate against such outrages no citizen 
may go abroad after dark without a 
lantern, loiterers without lights being 
ruthlessly arrested and locked up dur- 
ing the night. It has happened to the 
writer that, whilst listening to the 
quaint military “Last Post” (played 
nightly at eleven o’clock by the massed 
bugles of the garrison, and followed by 


two pieces by the band) one hundred. 


yards from the hotel, he has been sur- 
rounded five times in quick succession 
by different patrols, who evinced much 
disappointment in finding him to be a 
European, and as such inviolable. 

It was only last year that matters 
were in a very bad way in Scutari 
again. The clan of Miridita, perhaps 
the strongest and certainly one of the 
finest clans in Roman Catholic Albania, 
had been up in arms for months. As 
they inhabit the land between the cap- 
ital and the sea, they were able to 
inflict considerable annoyance on the 
Turks by closing the road to Medua, 
the Adriatic port for Scutari. They 
are, as far as the writer is aware, the 
only Christian clan that has the privi- 
lege of forming a regiment solely of its 
own men, officered by its chiefs and 
begs, for service in the imperial Turk- 
ish army. It is a privilege which the 
Miriditi jealously cling to; but when it 
is pointed out that this regiment re- 
fuses to leave its own territory, and 
turns out to close the roads, cut the 
telegraph-wires, and oppose the Turk- 
ish soldiers on the slightest difficulty, 
the humor of the situation is obvious. 

Thus for several weeks they defied 
the Vali of Scutari last spring, and it 
was significant of their strength that 
not a single Turkish battalion ventured 
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across their border, though they hov- 
ered upon it the whole time. At the 
Same time that every stranger was rig- 
orously excluded from their confines, 
they still possessed the effrontery to 
come down to Scutari in groups of 
sixes and sevens and stroll insolently 
through the bazaar, no one daring to 
say anything, though they were in 
open rebellion against the Sultan. The 
writer remembers well meeting several 
such parties; and the climax was 
reached one morning when a magnifi- 
cent man of this clan, a noted beg, 
strolled into a small square in the ba- 
zaar, and suddenly producing a hidden 
revolver, shot down three unlucky Mo- 
hammedans before any one realized 
what he was about. One of the itiner- 
ant patrols appeared promptly, and 
riddled this dare-devil with bullets as 
he somewhat disdainfully fied. 
When these men wish to kill they 
are absolutely reckless of the conse- 
quences. A man’s life in Albania is 
worth one penny, as an educated Al- 
banian once concisely put it—that be- 
ing roughly the price of a cartridge. 
Another equally characteristic epi- 
sode happened in an inland town, when 
a clansman deliberately murdered a 
Turk upon the high street. He was 
arrested and locked up. Within 
twenty-four hours the Turkish gover- 
nor was honored by a visit from a 
deputation of the murderer’s clan. 
These men demanded their comrade’s 
release, and when peremptorily refused 
on the ground that the prisoner must 
stand his trial for murder, the deputa- 
tion left, with the intimation that if 
he was not in their midst within forty- 
eight hours, the clan would descend 
and burn the town. The governor had 
but a handful of Turkish soldiers, the 
nearest garrison was several days’ 
march distance, and the clan numbered 
some two or three thousand fighting 
men, Needless to say, the man was 
released well within the time limit. 
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Another clan rebelled for some slight 
cause last spring, closing an important 
thoroughfare through their domain, 
and committing other grave misdeeds. 
A small army was sent to their dis- 
trict; but it was again significant that 
not a single Turkish soldier crossed 
the border, satisfying themselves with 
a formal blockade. The clansmen were 
content to watch the Turkish troops 
from their mountain-sides. A few 
weeks later the Turks withdrew, the 
clan granted right of way through 
their land, and the matter was dropped. 

All these numerous clans live abso- 
lutely independent of each other, some 
in blood-feud, where they shoot each 
other at sight wherever they meet. As 
their borders are not always must sat- 
isfactorily defined, and each of the 
two neighbors holds strong convic- 
tions, battles royal often ensue. Then 
each clan turns out in full strength, 
and the victor establishes the border- 
line until the defeated clan is strong 
enough again to remonstrate. Several 
of these disputes occur annually 
amongst themselves and also with the 
Sometimes the slaugh- 
others, they are con- 


Montenegrins. 
ter is great; at 
tent with half a dozen kilied on each 


side. 
Another prominent and deep-rooted 
characteristic of the Albanian is his 


adherence to the laws of the 


More deaths occur annually 


rigid 
vendetta, 
from this custom than from any other; 
and it must be pointed out that men 
are never wounded in the fulfilment of 
is not heroic: 


revenge. The avenger 
he waits for his victim, and only 
shoots when he knows he will kill. 


From behind a stone beside the path 
the victim must traverse, the deadly 
bullet comes at a few yards’ distance, 
and usually he is shot in the back. Or 
again, while he is peacefully working 
in his field or at night sleeping in his 
hut, he may awake—if he wakes at all 
—to find a board in the roof removed 
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and a rifle or revolver barrel pointing 
at him. In short, the man in blood- 
feud never knows when his hour will 
come; but this he knows—that it will 
of a very surety overtake him either 
next year, or when his hair is 
grey. A curious watchfulness pervades 
every man—-a quick sean of every rock 
and bush on walking abroad, and ever- 
loaded weapons. An Albanian in blood- 
feud rarely walks alone. If he has to 
zo a journey he waits till a party of 
five or six are going his way, and then 
he is comparatively safe. And, lastly, 
he never parts with his rifle. Even till- 
ing the patch 
home, he will have his rifle slung from 
his shoulder; if he is hoeing, it is lying 
ready to hand in the next furrow; at 
church his rifle stands against the 
wall; the shepherd, singing love-songs 
to while hours, has 
his rifle and 
lift it from time to time, aiming at 
some object to keep his eye in prac- 
tice. 

The writer once, on a journey to the 
Clementi, one of the most ill-famed 
clans, met a handsome grave man trav- 
elling to his home. With him he had 
his son, barely ten years old, and this 
child was as fully armed as his father, 
except that a carbine replaced the 
heavy Martini rifle. He wore the same 
pensive look. The man was in blood- 
feud, having shot a man half inadvert- 
ently a few months ago. Already the 
son was playing a man’s part in life. 
sharing his father’s dangers literally 
at every step, and beyond his diminu- 
tive stature there was no trace of his 
tender years on that half-dreamy, pre- 
maturely old little face. It was one of 
the most pathetic incidents that the 
writer witnessed, and he journeyed 
with them for several days. At even- 
tide the man said his rosary piously, 
playing gently with the little children 
of his temporary hosts over the wood 
fire ere sleeping, and was, as are all 


to-day, 


of ground before his 


away the long 


across his knees, will 




















the Albanians, a perfect gentleman in 
his manners, 

Dastardly as is the means of fulfill- 
ing the vendetta, there is one chival- 
rous custom which is worthy of men- 
tion. Should a man of one clan Kill 
another whilst outside his own border 
he may fly quickly for sanctuary to 
the dead man’s nearest relative, and 
there boldly state his deed, claiming 
immunity. He will be fed and rested, 
and then conducted to the border in 
safety. There the obligation of hos- 
pitality ceases, and the man will be 
told to keep an eye on himself, for the 
next time they meet the laws of ven- 
detta hold good. 

Hospitality is part of the very es- 
sence of the true Albanian. When once 
he is convinced that the stranger 
means no harm to his country, then 
he opens his house to him, and gives 
him of his best. But the Albanians 
are extremely suspicious, and it is this 
trait that constitutes the danger of 
travelling in their land. In every 
stranger (and by this is meant a man 
dressed in Western garb) they see a 
spy of some great Power sent to dis- 
cover their weak points. Every Al- 
banian is firmly convinced that one 
day an enormous foreign army will 
come to rob him of his dearly prized 
independence. In this respect they 
show great shrewdness, and when it is 
remembered that a ceaseless agitation 
is in progress, chiefly on the part of 
Austria (through the priests) and of 
Italy (by means of the schools) to gain 
influence, it is scarce to be wondered 
at that they look askance at strangers. 

But to go amongst them as a sports- 
man (and here it is good to be an Eng- 
lishman, as of this nation they have 
only remotely heard), as a good com- 
rade that will drink with them, shoot 
with them, and play with them, is to 
be sure of such a magnificent and 
hearty welcome as must be experi- 
Then the Al- 


enced to be realized. 
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banian proves to be a thoroughly good 
fellow, and courtesy itself. 

The happy times that the writer has 
spent amongst these rough men, unciv- 
ilized in every respect of the word, yet 
possessing an astounding innateness of 
true courtesy, is one of his most pleas- 
ant recollections. Direly poor, exist- 
ing solely on the produce of their fields 
and the realization of their stock, 
which they breed and bring to the mar- 
kets, thereby supplying their other 
wants, such as clothes, ornaments, 
and, last but not least, arms and am- 
munition, they give what they have, 
and their best, freely, and with the 
genuine joy of a true giver. They ex- 
pect nothing in return, reckoning the 


honor theirs, and protesting loudly 
their chagrin at not having given 
more. 


“May Jesus Christ be praised!” is 
their greeting, and the first question 
that they ask of the stranger is if he 
is fatigued. 

But, as are all brave people, they are 
extremely sensitive. An instance of 
this was brought prominently before 
the writer’s notice whilst travelling 
amongst these northern clans. A year 
or two previously a certain Italian pro- 
fessor of botany, Baldacci by name, had 
travelled much the same way. The 
usual hospitality was given him, he 
ibeing personally acquainted with many 
of their Italian priests (another means 
of going safely into their midst). He 
journeyed whither he would, and the 
frugal mountaineers opened their doors 
to him wherever he went. Once whilst 
riding near Scutari shots were fired, 
and the professor, doubtless eager to 
raise public interest on his behalf, told 
weird stories how that ue had been 
fired upon. It was not the case, as the 
writer fully proved. Still he travelled 
in their midst, and returning home he 
wrote and lectured on Albania. No 
expressions were too strong to express 
his hatred and contempt of this people 
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of whose hospitality he had partaken. 
He described them as murderous ruf- 
fians, as barbarous savages. — 

The one Western language that the 
Albanians know is Italian. The rich 
merchants of Scutari read the effusions 
of this polemic writer, the Italian 
monks in their lonely parishes read 
them, and the words of Professor Bal- 
dacci went through the land. 

“Tell him,” they said on many occa- 
sions to the writer, “if he comes again 
he will be shot of a verity!” 

They were wounded to the quick, 
and in their tenderest place—i.e., their 
hospitality to a stranger. As it hap- 
pened, the writer on his return to 
Montenegro met Professor Baldacci, 
and heard that he contemplated an- 
other tour in that barbarous land. In 
spite of warnings he started, but with- 
in three days he returned. The border 
was closed to him. 

The worst traducers of the Albanians 
are their neighbors the Montenegrins, 
but this is mutual and scarce to be 
wondered at. Often has the writer 
been amused listening, first to the one 
and then to the other, admiring his 
bravery in going amongst such a 
treacherous, murderous race, and the 
tales of bloodthirsty deeds committed 
daily by “the other side.” 

After all, they are only great chil- 
dren, who play with life and death as 
we do with games. Vices they have 
none, They do not steal, neither are 
they immoral, and their word is their 
bond. They rigidly adhere to the an- 
cient code of honor established by their 
forefathers centuries ago. In common 
with Western medieval customs, they 
still observe the holiness of breaking 
bread, or tasting salt. When once a 
man has tasted food in another’s house 
he may never lift his hand against 
that man, be the provocation ever so 
great. 


An illustration of the extreme to 


which they carry this law came under 
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the writer’s notice not long ago. A 
certain man went to his enemy’s home 
at night with the intention of killing 
him. It was exceptionally dark, the 
moon not having yet risen, and the 
man hid in the garden of a neighbor- 
ing hut, waiting a favorable opportu- 
nity to creep up to his enemy’s abode. 
Half unconsciously he plucked a maize 
cob at his hand, and munching it, 
whiled away the time. Suddenly the 
moon rose over an intervening moun- 
tain and illuminated the scene with 
her bright rays. The man rose cau- 
tiously and looked about him. Then, 
with a muttered exclamation of disap- 
pointed rage, he stealthily stole away 
homewards. Inadvertently he had hid- 
den in his enemy’s garden and eaten 
of his crops. 

The writer in his travels amongst 
these strange men accompanied a 
monk. The priests of these northern 
clans are all Franciscans—some of 
Italian nationality, not a few Austri- 
ans, and a large proportion of pure- 
blooded Albanians. This latter class 
has been educated in Italy and speaks 
fluent Italian. Indeed an Albanian 
priest looks as much a monk as the 
rest of his brethren. A few Albanians 
likewise receive their religious instruc- 
tion in Austria, but this is an innova- 
tion. These men are magnificent fel- 
lows, not clean shaven as in other 
lands, for here a beardless man com- 
mands no respect, but sturdy, fierce 
moustachioed, and sunburnt, like the 
fighting priests of old. Their life is no 
easy one: their parishes are spread 
over vast tracts of wild mountains, 
and to visit the sick they must oft 
tramp from sunrise to sundown. In 
inter-tribal skirmishes they tend the 
wounded in the thick of the fight, and 
adminster the last sacrament amidst 
a hail of bullets. The writer’s great 
friend, the priest of the Clan Trijepsi, 
has his ragged brown habit riddled 
with bullets, an eloquent testimony to 
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the dangers these servants of God risk 
in their daily life. 

“What grand men they would be,” 
observed a hale and hearty monk of 
over seventy, referring to his parish- 
ioners, “if they would but keep the 
sixth commandment.” 

No amount of impassioned preaching 
ean drive into these men’s minds that 
it is wrong to take another's life. 
“Whoso sheddeth man’s blood by man 
shall his blood be shed,” they retort. 
“An eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth,” and the good monks clasp their 
hands in despair. 

Sunday morning is an extraordinary 
spectacle amongst the Roman Catholic 
clans. Each monk has built himself 
a rude church—some have been built 
by their predecessors—ornamenting it 
with loving hands, carving roughly the 
wood for the altar screen or the stone 
for the font. As the sun nears its 
zenith the clan has gathered together, 
some members have travelled thither 
since daybreak, rifles are piled in long 
rows against the church walls and re- 
volver in girdle, bandolier round their 
waists, they enter the sacred edifice, 
baring their half-shaven crowns frem 
the enveloping head-cloths. Through- 
out the service they observe the deep- 
est reverence. The monks have trained 
choirs in many instances: the writer 
has oft been present in some remote 
church in the heart of the wild moun- 
tains where the High Mass was fully 
choral. It is a strange and moving 
spectacle, and one not easily forgotten. 

The men kneel apart from the wom- 
en and children,—the women, as occu- 
pying the inferior position in life, be- 
ing relegated to the back of the 
church. It requires no little effort to 
suppress a smile at some of the quaint 
effects. One or two will suffice. The 
priest is fully robed in chasuble, and 
the altar, if tawdry, much the same as 
in any little country parish church; but 
to see a brawny giant assisting as 
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“server,” revolver and bandolier com- 
plete, gives an almost irreverent im- 
pression. He looks too like a charac- 
ter from a bal masqué, except that he 
is an exceptionally fine specimen of 
humanity. This same individual col- 
lects the offertory with a tin can, 
clanking the few coins therein vigor- 
ously, and stalking between the crowd- 
ed kneeling worshippers with no little 
skill. However, the offertory does not 
yield much in coins, but in the monk’s 
kitchen will be found cans of milk, 
great cheeses, sacks of wool, baskets 
of maize, and even a slaughtered lamb. 
Each clansman gives that which he 
can best afford, and that is given lib- 
erally. 

Again, these men have religious ob- 
servances quite in keeping with their 
warlike dispositions. At the conclusion 
of some great festival of the Church 
—that of their special patron saint, for 
instance—each man goes outside, takes 
his rifle, and discharges a cartridge in- 
to the air. With a congregation of 
one or two thousand men, the effect is 
grand, if very startling, to the unin- 
itiated. 

This warrior’s salute to the Deity 
struck the writer as one of the most 
soul-stirring sights, and certainly one 
of the aptest customs, that he wit- 
nessed, They salute their God, we our 
kings and princes, in precisely the 
same manner. 

Yet it has happened that while a 
congregation was once deep in their 
devotions, shots were heard outside— 
rapid firing such as portend men fight- 
ing. As one man the worshippers rose, 
and before the priest had concluded 
the prayer they were streaming at a 
swift double towards the scene of the 
affray, shooting as they swung along, 
to signify that help was coming. Be- 
fore the priest had divested himself of 
his robes, and followed his erring 
sheep, they were in the thick of a hot 
battle with a neighboring clan. A few 
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hours later the dead were laid out in 
the deserted church. 

The most prominent of these clans 
to which the above refers, as much to 
one as to the other, bear the following 
names: The Miriditi, Clementi, Hotti, 
Grudi, Skreli, Trejepsi, and Kastrati. 
There are many others, but of these 
the writer has no knowledge. 

However, there is one more clan, 
without mention of which no paper on 
Northern Albania would be complete. 
It is the clan of the Gusinje, the most 
dreaded of all the hillmen. They in- 
habit a plain closed in by lofty moun- 
tains at the eastern corner of Monte- 
negro. The Congress of Berlin gave 
this land to Montenegro instead of the 
equally Albanian seaport of Dulcigno. 
Some ten thousand Montenegrins, un- 
der the leadership of the celebrated 
.Voivoda Marko Drekalovic, all flushed 
with their recent victories over the 
mighty Turk, which had won to them 
land as large again as their original 
possessions, marched into Gusinje to 
take over this last fruit of their suc- 
cess. A few hours later the intrepid 
Montenegrins found their match and 
more. Their teeth were broken in the 
cracking of this last nut, and their 
army was decimated. 

The independence of Gusinje goes so 
far as that they maintain that they are 
not even Albanians. They are men of 
Gusinjé, and acknowledge no sway 
other than their own clansman. They 
do not welcome strangers in their city, 
and indeed it is said to be courting 
death to sojourn in their midst. Last 
year they murdered the Turkish Kaim- 
akan (or resident governor), and are 
still unpunished. A passport to their 
midst is crime—only the fugitive from 
justice is safe in their city. 

The clansmen, however, journey far 
and wide to the markets, conspicuous 
by their truculent bearing and spotless- 
ly white head-cloths. It is said on one 
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ger’s arrival in Gusinje city the head- 
men meet together, a man is detailed 
to follow him and shoot him before 
he can recross the border. How far 
this is true the writer is not prepared 
to say, because a Turk well known in 
Gusinje offered to take him to Gusinje 
and gave his life as guarantee. The 
writer was on terms of blood-brother- 
hood with this Turk, a young mer- 
chant, and such a tie is sacred. With 
all these clans the sole means of ob- 
taining real proof is in visiting them 
personally, and then only is it possible 
to speak with authority. 

One custom still remains to be de- 
scribed. It is that of blood-brother- 
hood. 

in a wild and utterly lawless land 
such as Albania the custom is invalu- 
able to personal safety. When once it 
is performed the “brothers” are bound 
to help each other, even to one sacri- 
ficing his life in defence of the other. 
Besides, the compliment is great. The 
procedure is as follows, and if it is not 
exactly the same, still closely resembles 
the ceremony of blood-brotherhood as 
once performed by the ancient Norse- 
men. 

The two men stand out in a ring and 
bare their forearms; each makes an 
incision with a knife, the blood flow- 
ing into a cup of wine. With linked 
arms the cup is emptied—half by the 
one, half by the other—by the friends. 
A kiss concludes the compact, far more 
real to these men than our marriage- 
vow, “till death do us part.” 

It is a splendid custom even if bar- 
baric; but the writer may be biassed, 
as he learnt to love these men for their 
many noble qualities. 

They have far more ceremony in 
common everyday intercourse than any 
Western nation. A new-comer’s first 
remark is an acknowledgment of his 
faith, which every one present answers 
with the prescribed formula. Then he 
greets those present, and is likewise 
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responded to. To each he gives his 
hand, but it is not shaken, merely 
clasped; to his friends he presents his 
cheek, not to be kissed, but for his 


friend to lay likewise his cheek against 


it. When a glass of spirits is given 
him, he does not drink it till he has 
first praised God and then wished good 
health to all present, both of which 
phrases are responded to by all. 

A grave courtesy pervades the whole 
party, and the stranger in their midst 
cannot but wonder at the perfect man- 
ners these men display. Should his 
cigarette go out, prompt hands relight 
it for him; is the food ready for eat- 
ing, he is the first to be served, and 
not till he has eaten his fill do his 
hosts begin. En route, over dangerous 
passes, where a step would be fatal, 
men risk their lives that no harm come 
to him: the writer has known them 
cling on the face of a precipice, mak- 
ing him a foothold with their hands 
when the way is steep or shelving. 

There is no rude staring or imperti- 
nent inquiry, no molestation or rough- 
ness. In order to properly appreciate 
these virtues—for such indeed they de- 
serve to be termed, in comparison with 
the rudeness shown by the lower 
classes to a conspicuous stranger in 
any of our large cities—it must be 
borne in mind that very many of these 
men have never seen a human being 
dressed in our quaint garb in their 
A village may be visited by a 
stranger once in a generation, and not 
even the little children will show in- 
decent curiosity. 

But—and now the reverse of this 
idyllic picture must be shown—should 
the traveller be observed making 
notes, taking photographs or measure- 
ments, then his life would be consid- 
erably endangered. The inborn sus- 
picion of these hillmen would be 
aroused, and a plain request to leave 
their domains would assuredly follow, 
backed up by no hidden meanings. 


lives. 
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Immediate obedience would be en- 
forced, or a bullet would certainly 
solve the difficulty. 

Whilst the writer travelled in their 
midst, two things were rigidly im- 
pressed upon him. Firstly, never to be 
seen writing or sketching, and this the 
accompanying monk was equally de- 
barred from doing. Secondly, to be- 
have as a pious Roman Catholic 
throughout, which, as the writer does 
not belong to that faith, entailed much 
wearying attendance of Masses, long 
prayers on the mountains at eventide, 
and a constant attention never to be- 
tray himself by the omission of any 


‘little ceremonial. “‘“Make the holy sign” 


was the good monk’s most constant 
adjuration, before meals and after 
them, on passing wayside crosses or 
graves, or in answer to the various 
greetings and blessings bestowed upon 
him. 

In spite of their seeming lack of 
curiosity, the Albanians are most keen- 
ly watchful, and when the writer saw 
a congregation prostrated upon the 
ground, imagining himself for the 
moment unnoticed, an omission of his 
ealled for a query afterwards which 
the monk was at pains to explain as 
a difference of ceremonial observed by 
Roman Catholics in England. 

The writer has an Austrian friend 
who in former years has travelled like- 
wise in these lands, and even speaks 
Albanian. He tells of his attempt to 
scale the unknown heights of the Pro- 
cotia—the ancient “Damned Moun- 
tains” situated in the heart of the 
Clementi. It is said that no man has 
ever set foot on those rugged peaks, 
for, strangely enough, and for no ap- 
parent reason, the clansmen guard 
them jealously. 

The Austrian with his escort suc- 
ceeded in climbing half-way when the 
shepherds barred farther progress. In 
the parley which followed, one man 
covered, as if carelessly, the writer’s 
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friend with his rifle, and visibly toyed 
with the trigger. Had the rifle ex- 
ploded, it would have been an “acci- 
dent” in the eyes of the rest. The 
conversation, understood by the Aus- 
trian unknown to the hillmen, was an 
argument if it would not be safer to 
kill the stranger, and which only the 
energetic defence of the escort avert- 
ed. The shepherds eventually with- 
drew, with the grim warning that if 
the journey was continued in the morn- 
ing in an upward direction, the same 
fate which happened to other travel- 
lers the previous year would befall all 
of them. This cleared up the mystery 
regarding a party of tourists who had 
disappeared some time ago. Knowing 
this, the writer rather naturally re- 
frained from ever proposing to ascend 
the forbidden mountains, under whose 
shadow he travelled many days, and 
which he would have dearly loved to 
climb. 

It will be seen that travelling in 
Northern Albania is not a simple af- 
fair, and to intending tourists the 
writer gives the following advice: The 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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journey must be carefully prepared be- 
forehand on the borders themselves, 
and the friendship made of the horse- 
dealers and others who travel in other 
lands; but best and simplest is to go 
with the Franciscans. 

It is the writer’s firm conviction that 
in the immediate future the eyes of 
Europe will be centered on Albania, 
and that not for nothing do these bar- 
baric but exceptionally intelligent 
clansmen view strangers with suspi- 
cion. The time is drawing near when 
at least two of the great Powers will 
have to seriously consider the Albani- 
an problem, who are both vitally inter- 
ested in its solution. It is a problem 
of such magnitude that the Macedo- 
nian Question sinks into insignificance 
beside it—to the initiated. These sur- 
mises, however, do not enter into the 
limit of this paper. If the writer has 
succeeded in enlightening any of his 
readers in the above lines, and awa- 
kening an interest in this unique yet 
so unknown and universally misunder- 
stood people, he has not penned them 
in vain. 

Reginald Wyon. 





THE BRONTE NOVELS. 


“Damn the curate!” “Hell!” “You 
lie!’ “Silence, eavesdropper! Judas! 
Traitor! Hellish villain!” These vio- 
lent expressions are from the novel 
Wuthering Heights, published in the 
year 1847. 

They are justified in dignified lan- 
guage by the sister of the authoress. 
Charlotte Bronté, in her preface to her 
sister’s novel says: 


The practice of hinting by single let- 
ters words with which profane and 
violent persons are wont to garnish 
their discourse, strikes me as a pro- 
ceeding which, however well meant, is 


weak and futile. I cannot tell what 
good it does, what feeling it spares, 
what horror it conceals. 


In effect, the sisters Bronté had great 
courage, a lofty ideal, and seriousness 
of purpose. 

The question is whether we have not 
in 1903 arrived at the end of the jour- 
ney on which we started when Bllis 
Bell wrote Wuthering Heights and Cur- 
rer Bell championed what struck the 
reading public of that day as alarming 
realism. It is not very alarming real- 
ism to readers of the twentieth cen- 
tury, for we have left fifty years be- 
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hind us, days when it was necessary 
to apologige for unrestrained expres- 
sions, and have arrived at the time 
when, thanks to the Reader of plays, 
we are spared the exhibition of master- 
pieces which have nothing else to com- 
mend them except the lavish use of 
unrestrained expressions. 

In the enchanting parody of a Uni- 
versity Extension lecture introduced 
by Mr. Andrew Lang in The Disen- 
tanglers, we have in two bantering 
phrases at once the limitation and the 
justification of the Brontés’ art: “Im- 
propriety reintroduced by Charlotte 
Bronté. Unwillingness of lecturer to 
dwell on this topic. ... Fallacy of 
thinking that the novel should amuse.” 

Precisely. The object of the Brontés’ 
art was didactic; the means employed 
by them was to avoid any appearance 
of squeamishness in recording the 
facts of life as they appeared to the 
authoress. The question for us is not 
so much whether it is disagreeable to 
discover in classic pages the language 
of the streets, or whether one is not 
rather bored by encountering a sermon 
where one expected to find relaxation, 
but rather—are the means’ which 
everybody extols as indispensable to 
the ends of true art really indispens- 
able? 

Of course what Ellis Bell was trying 
to do was to present us with an accu- 
rate picture of the savage and violent 
life that lay about her, and she could 
find no better way of doing this than 
faithfully recording the violent lan- 
guage in which her characters were 
accustomed to indulge. 

Was her method a success? 

It is a partial success if she has suc- 
ceeded in making her characters alive, 
even at the expense of employing this 
questionable method. It is not even a 
partial success if she has merely re- 
corded violent language without en- 
abling us to realize the violent charac- 
ters. An artist certainly as great as 
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Ellis Bell came face to face with the 
same difficulty forty years after the 
appearance of Wuthering Heights. Be- 
fore the appearance of Treasure Island, 
Robert Louis Stevenson wrote to Mr. 
Henley: “Two chapters are written, 
and have been tried on Lloyd with 
great success; the trouble is to work it 
off without oaths. Buccaneers without 
oaths—bricks without straw. But 
youth and the fond parient have to be 
consulted.” 

Well, Treasure Island was produced— 
buccaneers without oaths—and surely 
no more vital characters were ever 
produced by a great artist. There is 
not one single violent expression in 
Treasure Island, and yet the impres- 
sion of ruthless, savage, bloodthirsty 
villany is complete, convincing, ter- 
rible. 

Here we have matter for considera- 
tion which may enable us without dog- 
matizing to see whether the naturalis- 
tic method really deserves the unchal- 
lenged supremacy which our generation, 
though now somewhat reluctantly, still 
accords it. If John Silver and “that 
brandy-faced rascal” Israel Hands and 
George Merry and Morgan can be 
made to live and terrify us without 
the aid of one single expletive, where 
is the compulsion that Ellis Bell found 
so urgent? The conclusion surely is 
that Stevenson was a great artist, and 
Ellis Bell was not a great artist. 

In fact, the habit of relying upon 
violent expressions to produce violent 
effects is closely akin to the habit of 
relying upon italics in composition, 
which is one of the first weaknesses 
an author has to overcome. If it were 
merely an inappropriate monosyllable 
that one found trying, there would per- 
haps be little to say, but the free em- 
ployment of coarse words is not an 
accident, but only a rather unimpor- 
tant incident, in a system which has 
ceased to produce good results. 

What, then, shall we say are the 
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abiding merits of the works of the 
sisters Bronté? 

Firstly, their abounding human sym- 
pathy; secondly, the infinite patience 
and conscientiousness with which they 
observe and record the facts of life. 
They interested themselves in people 
as human beings; they did not think 
it necessary that they should be 
wealthy or important or adventurous 
or exceptional in any way whatever. 
Clods and ruffians and bores and dow- 
dies, among whom their lives were 
passed, are drawn with accuracy. The 
authoress accepts her clods and dow- 
dies as interesting people, which is a 
tribute to her own wide sympathy, but 
she expects her readers to find these 
people interesting merely because they 
are accurately reproduced. George 
Eliot could do this because she was 
a mighty artist; but one yawns 
over Wuthering Heights, because, al- 
though Ellis Bell’s sympathies are 
wide, her style correct, and her inten- 
tions excellent, she is not a great 
artist. 

But then that is precisely where her 
champions would take up her case, and 
tell me that it is I whose sympathies 
are narrow and whose sense of art is 
defective, and not Ellis Bell. 

That is quite fair; but for my own 
part, after painstakingly reading the 
whole of Wuthering Heights, I cannot 
distinguish the Christian names of the 
characters from their surnames, or one 
character from another, male or fe- 
male, or make out what is the story, 
who is telling it, or what all the anx- 
iety is about; nor can I carry my at- 
tention from one page to the next 
without a strong effort of will. Yet 


hardly had I laid aside this tedious 
production, when a lady told me that 
she had just read Wuthering Heights 
for five hours at a stretch, and been 
only able to lay it down because she 
was compelled to dress for dinner. 
This is a severe shock to one’s con- 
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victions, and drives one to the conclu- 
sion that there are men’s authors and 
women’s authors: to a few, only a very 
few, is it given to appeal to all man- 
kind. Ellis Bell was assuredly not one 
of these. 

“Wuthering Heights,’ wrote her sister, 
“is hewn in a wild workshop, with 
simple tools, out of homely material.” 
This is true, and greatly to the credit 
of the authoress. But what so many 
writers of the calibre of Ellis Bell 
overlook is the fact that inexperience 
is not necessarily genius. Byron’s con- 
tempt for “the mob of gentlemen who 
write with ease” was only the charac- 
teristic expression of a justifiable im- 
patience with people who clamor for 
our attention to unfinished work. Per- 
haps the shade of Ellis Bell will not 
feel affronted if I quote Sheridan’s ad- 
vice to a young writer when he bade 
him remember that “easy writing is 
damned hard reading’; but there 
again, easy writing may—does—pro- 
duce that impression upon me, but not 
by any means upon most ladies who 
read Wuthering Heights. The mountains 
of detail, the solemn periods, the faith- 
fully reproduced jargon of the peasant, 
all the other features of Ellis Bell’s 
work, are great recommendations to 
many readers. They enjoy losing them- 
selves in detail; they admire the ac- 
curacy of the dialect; the lack of any- 
thing resembling humor is no draw- 
back to their enjoyment. 

To my mind it is very depressing to 
think that all this excellent material, 
these high intentions, this dogged in- 
dustry, should be wasted; and, without 
wishing to dogmatize, may one not 
profitably recall the severe training 
that Thackeray underwent, and the 
terrible self-imposed discipline of 
George Eliot’s mind, before their 
matchless powers were developed to 
the full? All this was wanting to Ellis 
Bell. It was not wholly her fault, but 
still it is wanting; although, in the cir- 














cumstances of her life, she wrought 
wonders. 

There remains the question whether 
she would have had the patience to 


submit to discipline. Probably not, 
for the ideal which she set before her 
did not call for discipline. She 
“wished” to “write what she saw,” 
and she would probably have urged 
that drilling the mind destroys its 
freshness and spontaneity. One can 
only infer this from the nature of her 
work, but the phrase is often used and 
is responsible for much conceited lazi- 
ness and stupidity. 

If one would see how much may be 
done towards improvement of style, 
and consequent success in art, in the 
most untoward circumstances, one 
need only turn to Agnes Grey, a work 
produced in the year 1847, by Acton 
Bell. 

Here we have dissolute squires and 
vulgar nouveaur riches presented, and 
convincingly presented, in a_ style 
which Stevenson himself could not but 
have approved. 

The story is the familiar one of a 
young lady whose family misfortunes 
compelled her to earn her own living 
at the age of eighteen. Agnes Grey 
is the full and attractive portrait of a 
type of which Ruth Pinch was but a 
sketch. We should hardly have real- 
ized Ruth Pinch in all her attractive- 
ness without the help of Fred Barnard, 
but Agnes Grey is higher art. 

It is needless to say that the inci- 
dents in the story of Agnes Grey are in 
themselves tedious and dismal. The 
daily routine of a poor girl leading the 
arduous and depressing life of a gov- 
erness in families where she was de- 
spised can hardly be anything else; but 
the story is so connectedly told, and 
the incidents are presented so soberly 
and touched so lightly, that the im- 
pression is great. Nothing is overdone: 
there is sufficient dialect to divert, not 
enough to weary. The children of both 
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of the families Agnes Grey served 
stand out each from the other like liv- 
ing beings. The good men are not tire- 
some, the wicked men are not melo- 
dramatic. 

There could be no greater contrast 
to Wuthering Heights than Agnes Grey. 

In the one case the machinery is 
lavish, the scenery startling, and there 
is a wild abandon of language, which, 
if license could effect anything, ought 
to result in a horrifying impression, 
but the impression is nil: in the other 
case we have nothing but the bread 
and butter of life, but the impression 
is great. 

The Tenant of Wildfell Hall, by Anne 
Bronté or (“Acton Bell’), is a much 
neglected book. It suffers from the 
slight drawback of being a story with- 
in a story, which always fatigues the 
attention; otherwise the construction is 
good. The famous incident of the 
brother who is mistaken for the lover 
was probably more or less novel sixty 
years ago; but the consequences of the 
mistake lead up to scenes which dis- 
close a very curious confusion of ideas. 
The hero of the book is supposed to 
show no more than manly displeasure 
when he strikes the brother with a 
loaded crop and nearly murders him. 
The unhappy victim is, of course, ex- 
tremely ill. The murderer “left him 
to live or die as he could,” overwhelm- 
ing him with foul abuse. But all this 
does not appear to have been a bar to 
quite a cheery friendship when the 
little mistake was cleared up. This is 
perhaps creditable to the temper of 
both parties, who conduct themselves 
with manly and criminal violence as 
gentlemen ought to do. 

Their conduct throughout was based 
upon 4 misconception from beginning 
to end. In another part of the story 
a prominent character, Lord Lowbor- 
ough, really suffers a very deep injury 
at the hands of one who was formerly 
his friend, and is applauded for declin- 
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ing to demand satisfaction, in the man- 
ner customary among gentlemen, in 
the following interview. 


“Name time and place, and I will 
manage the rest,” says the would-be 
second. 

“That,” answered the more low de- 
liberate voice of Lord Lowborough, “is 
just the remedy my heart, or the devil 
within it, suggested—to meet him and 
not to part without blood. Whether I 
or he should fall, or both, it would be 
an inexpressible relief if——” 

“Just so. Well then?” 

“Oh!” exclaimed his lordship, with 
deep and determined emphasis. 
“Though I hate him from my heart, 
and should rejoice at any calamity that 
could befall him, I leave him to God; 
and though I abhor my own life, I 
leave that too to Him who gave it.” 

“But you see in this case——” plead- 
ed Hattersley. 

“I will not hear you,” exclaimed his 
companion, hastily turning away. “Not 
another word. I have enough to do 
against the fiend within me——” 

“Then you are a white-livered fool, 
and I wash my hands of you,” grum- 
bled the tempter, as he swung himself 
round and departed. 

“Right! right! Lord Lowborough,” 
cried I, darting out and clasping his 
burning hand as he was moving away. 
“I begin to think that the world is not 
worthy of you.” 


Verily the ways of English gentle- 
men must seem mysterious to gentle- 
men of other nations accustomed to 
more rigid codes of honor. A violent 
and criminal assault on an unarmed 
man is hardly condemned, but a stand- 
up fight is a temptation of the devil. 
Sir Walter Besant humorously ex- 
plained the abolition of the duel on the 
ground that men found it simply in- 
tolerable to have to rise at five o’clock 
in the morning for such an uncomfort- 
abie purpose. One may with equal 
seriousness reason that the duel as a 
satisfaction of honor was reprobated 
by public opinion, because public opin- 
fon came to be the opinion of people 
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to whom the idea of honor was unin- 
telligible. 

Apart from this somewhat startling 
confusion of ideas, there is much in 
The Tenant of Wildfell Hall that inter- 
ests, much that is even absorbing in 
its interest, but one sees here and there 
the first appearance of catchwords 
that may have been seriously meant 
at the time, but that have not always 
been useful. 

The teaching of the book is on the 
familiar lines, namely, that “one should 
be one’s self,” and “speak right out,” 
and all the kindred exhortations to 
awkward manners and disagreeable re- 
marks. 

The heroine is one of those blameless 
people who have served as a model for 
so many imitators. Blameless herself, 


she is in a perpetual attitude of re-. 


minding all around her of their duty, 
while weeping hot tears over her curly- 
headed little boy. Of course she de- 
spises clothes, and of course her hus- 
band is everything that he ought not to 
be; although, if one comes to think of 
it, it could not have been very agreeable 
to the best of husbands to find the 
young lady keeping a diary of his mar- 
ried life in which all his peccadilloes 
were set forth in excellent style and 
with much verve. Of course she runs 
away, and the husband dies repentant 
but despairing, while she comforts his 
last moments. 

Equally of course, Society is decried, 
and the country life extolled. This is 
how Mr. and Mrs. Huntingdon enjoy 
London: 


He led me such a round of restless 
dissipation while there that in that 
short space of time I was quite tired 
out. He seemed bent upon displaying 
me to his friends and acquaintances 
in particular and the public in general 
on every possible occasion at the great- 
est possible advantage. It was some- 
thing to feel that he considered me a 
worthy object of pride, but I paid dear 
for the gratification. For, in the first 
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place, to please him I had to violate 
my cherished predilections, my almost 
rooted principles in favor of a plain, 
dark, and sober style of dress. I must 
sparkle in costly jewels and deck my- 
self out like a painted butterfly, just 
as I had long since determined I would 
never do; and all this was no trifling 
sacrifice. 


The obvious comment that occurs to 
one is this—that perhaps if the young 
lady had not been so exacting about 
trifles, and so unreasonably reluctant 
to accept the small things of life as 
they came, and so determined to see 
nothing in life except sitting about in 
the country doing nothing and keeping 
a diary of her husband’s shortcomings, 
perhaps her husband would not have 
taken to drink. We are to remember 
that the young lady came of a consid- 
erable family, was an heiress herself, 
and now married to a young man with 
a large establishment and the usual 
prosperous and dignified surroundings 
of a country gentleman in the great 
days of English agriculture. It is 
therefore only reasonable that her hus- 
band should have liked her to wear 
the family jewels; and a “plain, dark, 
and sober style of dress,” which would 
be the very thing for housekeeping in 
the morning in the country, is not the 
right thing for the opera. In short, 
the young lady did not know how to 
dress and would not be taught. 

This is the obverse of the medal, and 
here is the reverse: 


Mr. Huntingdon discovered his wife 
keeping her diary and said, ““With your 
leave, my dear, I will have a look at 
this.” . . . And drawing a chair to the 
table composedly, sat down and exam- 
ined it, turning back leaf after leaf 
to find an explanation of what he had 
read. .. . Of course I didn’t leave him 
to pursue this occupation in quiet. I 
made several attempts to snatch the 
book from his hands, but he held it too 
firmly for that. I upbraided him in 
bitterness and scorn for his mean and 
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dishonorable conduct, but that had no 
effect upon him. And finally I extin- 
guished both the candles, but he only 
wheeled round to the fire, and raising 
a blaze sufficient for his purpose, calm- 
ly continued the investigation. I had 
serious thoughts of getting a pitcher 
of water and extinguishing that light 
too, but it was evident that his curi- 
osity was too keenly excited to be 
quenched by that... . Besides, it was 
too late. “It seems very interesting, 
love,” said he; ... “but as it is rather 
long, I will look at it some other time, 
and meanwhile I will trouble you for 
your keys, my dear.” 

f 


This is meant to be tragedy, but 
there has been no more screaming 
farce in real life since the matrimonial 
difficulties of Count and Countess 
Rumford. 

The Tenant of Wildfell Hall is un- 
doubtedly a very interesting story, but 
the idealization of these unrestrained 
and dubious manners is unfortunate in 
itself, and has had an unfortunate ef- 
fect upon the English mind. 

It is curious that a family should 
have existed and presented to the 
world of letters three remarkable 
specimens of the same type. If we 
take up any one work of the Bronté 
sisters it will be extremely difficult 
even for a practised critic to say to 
which of the three sisters the work 
should be ascribed. In each case we 
find the same microscopic accuracy of 
detail, the same indifference as to 
whether the detail is unimportant or 
not, the same laudable determination 
to see the soul of the character through 
all untoward externals, the same inca- 
pacity to grasp the fact that in order 
to make an impression details must be 
most carefully sifted and most artfully 
arranged, the same lack of humor and 
the same gallant disregard of conven- 
tion, even of such literary convention 
as is very convenient and cannot be 
disregarded with impunity by the most 
reckless scribes. In short, we have all 
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the elements of the naturalistic school 
of novelists, not excepting Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s humorous conclusion, ‘The 
novel is the proper vehicle of theologi- 
cal, scientific, social, and political in- 


struction.” 
Villette, by Currer Bell (or Charlotte 


Bronté), is a book in which one is al- 
ternately exasperated by pointless de- 
tail and rewarded for one’s patience 
by positive flashes of insight. 


The cook, in a jacket, a short petti- 
coat, and sabots, brought me supper, 
to wit, some meat, nature unknown, 
served in an odd and acid but pleasant 
sauce; some chopped potatoes made 
savory with I know not what, vinegar 
and sugar, I think: a tartine or slice 
of bread and butter and a baked pear. 
Being hungry, I ate and was grateful. 


Naturally, and one has eaten many 
worse meals. If this is a letter of a 
young lady to her parents after her 
first experience of Continental cooking, 
one would say it showed promise; be- 
ing inserted into a greve and didactic 
narrative, it produces the impression 
of mere padding. It reminds one of 
Mr. George Moore’s criticism of the 
late M. Zola, “Ce que je reproche a 
Zola c’est qu’il n’a pas de style.” He 
proceeds to illustrate this by pointing 
out that passages worthy of Pascal and 
Bossuet rub shoulders with police news 
and downright padding. The Bronté 
sisters never rise to M. Zola’s heights 
or sink to his depths. They may be 
described as the Caraccisti of the nat- 
uralistic school: not that the parallel is 
exact, for they were hardly inspired 
and they certainly were not experts; 
but they do hold an unchallenged posi- 
tion of mediocre attainment which 
never sinks into baseness, and here 
and there really invades the realm of 
excellence. 

Villette, for example, although dwell- 
ing in tedious circumstances, is very 
faithful work. Even Bronté lovers ad- 
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mit that it is dull. It suffers like all 
the Bronté novels from the impression 
of self-consciousness which may or 
may not have been the just reflection 
of the ladies’ minds, but it cannot be 
shaken off when we find the entire 
book occupied with the impression 
made upon the writer by the most 
trivial incidents of everyday life, and 
by introspection which may have been 
original sixty years ago, but seems 
quite childish to us now. Of course 
the most famous of all the Bronté 
novels is Jane Eyre. In this interest- 
ing work we find the fervor of Mr. 
Andrew Lang’s enchanting mock lec- 
ture in full blast, “the novel is the 
proper vehicle of theological, scientific, 
social, and political instruction.” 

In order to make this quite clear to 
her readers, “Currer Bell” has prefaced 
Jane Eyre with a dedication to Mr. 
Thackeray and a few words expound- 
ing her principles. She says, writing 
on the 21st of December, 1847: 


There is a man in our own days 
whose words are not framed to tickle 
delicate ears, who, to my thinking, 
comes before the great ones of society 
much as the son of Imlah came before 
the throned kings of Judah and Israel, 
and who speaks truth as deep, with a 
power as prophet-like and as vital, a 
mien as dauntless and as daring. Is 
the satirist of Vanity Fair admired in 
high places? I cannot tell. But I 
think that if some of those among 
whom he hurls the Greek fire of his 
sarcasm, and over whom he flashes his 
levin brands, were to take his warnings 
in time, they or their seed might yet 
escape a fatal Ramoth-gilead. 


It is a far cry from — ow 
to Cornhill, and there is this material 
difference between the prophet Micaiah 
and Mr. Thackeray, namely, that the 
prophet Micaiah did not publish his 
prophesyings and build a handsome 
house from the proceeds. Not that Mr. 
Thackeray was not perfectly entitled 




















to all, and more than all, of the re- 
wards of his industry and genius. But 
really, Micaiah and Mr. Thackeray—is 
not the parallel somewhat strained? 
And what is all this about Greek fire 
and levin brands? Is it not to take 
the novel much too seriously? What 
have we to do with Greek fire and 
levin brands when we sit down to be 
amused for an hour? There again we 
run our heads against the dictum— 
“Fallacy of thinking that the novel 
should amuse.” 

Now the failure of Jane Eyre as a 
work of art lies precisely in this at- 
tempt to wield the levin brand and 
also to amuse us at the same time. 

The purpose of the authoress is emi- 
nently didactic; the means of enforc- 
ing her conclusions are the simple ones 
of a narrative of love and tragedy, 
but the melodrama is painfully me- 
chanical; and as for the love, well, let 
us see what it was. 

We are introduced to a character of 
the later Byronic type—a dark-haired, 
strong-jawed voluptuary, who com- 
mands wealth and all that wealth can 
buy in a world which is still extreme- 
ly agreeable for wealthy people. We 
are given to understand that an un- 
happy married life has driven this 
saturnine person to the usual consola- 
tions of a vigorous and melancholy 
maturity. At the age of forty .he casts 
the eyes of regard upon a plain, poor, 
plain-spoken, dull governess, and we 
are also given to understand that this 
virtuous young person arouses in him 
a passion so deep that all considera- 
tions are swept away in the torrent of 
his emotion, and not even the penalties 
of bigamy will deter him from the 
gratification of his desires. 

There is nothing impossible in all 
this, because there is nothing impos- 
sible in human nature, but it is so 
wildly improbable that one is justified 
in describing a melodrama under the 
circumstances as purely mechanical. 
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As regards the claim of the authoress 
to reform or chastise or instruct her 
generation, it is a claim that has been 
put forward in the last fifty years by 
so many people that we can hardly 
avoid the inquiry, has it any justifica- _ 
tion? 

We may safely say that the immense 
mass of professedly didactic fiction 
that has been published since the ap- 
pearance of Jane Eyre has really modi- 
fied the ideas of two generations. It 
has had an influence such as might be 
expected. That is to say, it has im- 
pressed the minds of two half-educated 
generations with the convictions of 
several educated people. 

The assumption of the prophetic at- 
titude is merely ridiculous to anyone 
with a grain of humor; and on the 
whole one can only say that the influ- 
ence of fiction when it has deserted 
its proper province of amusement and 
relaxation has been wholly pernicious. 
It has engendered among the ignorant 
and half-educated a conceited dogmati- 
cal habit of thought which is extreme- 
ly disagreeable to encounter, and is the 
source of endless misery to the people 
who are so unfortunate as to possess 
it. 

“Currer Bell” need not have been 
anxious as to the reception of Vanity 


. Fair in high places; it was incontest- 


ably received with delight and admira- 
tion—as a work of fiction. If it did 
not exactly shake a throne or reform a 
selfish and voluptuous aristocracy, per- 
haps that is because there really is a 
substantial difference between Micaiah, 
or even Voltaire, and Mr. Thackeray. 

Yet this mechanical melodrama and 
painfully didactic composition was re- 
ceived with delight by a generation of 
readers who are to-day no longer 
young. Some will say that this is in 
consequence of the development of the 
critical faculty; others will maintain 
that there is no surer sign of our lit- 
erary decadence than the waning inter- 
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est in the works of the Bronté sisters. 

The Professor tells a plain tale. It 
gains by not attempting to teach us 
anything. The didactic element is 
wanting; unless we are to infer that 
to make all the blunders possible in 
life is to show strength of character. 
The hero of the story has highly placed 
connections on both sides. He is sent 
to Eton, and is then offered the alter- 
native of being pushed forward in the 
public service by the influence of the 
generous relatives who paid his school 
expenses, or of looking out for himself. 
Common gratitude, as well as common- 
sense, would appear to suggest that 
the hero should become an attaché in 
the diplematic service or something 
like that; but he does not like his rela- 
tives’ manners, so he decides to throw 
himself on the tender mercies of his 
brother, who is making a large fortune 
as a manufacturer. 

All this may be very fine and manly, 
but one would suppose that the natural 
inclination of a young man who had 
been ten years at Eton would not 
be towards drudgery in a mill. Here 
again one cannot help noting the ten- 
dency of all the Bronté sisters to pro- 
duce their effects somewhat mechani- 
eally. Given a young man of leisure 
and culture and natural refinement set 
down to be a clerk to a miserly bully, 
and you get the most distressing situa- 
tions. ° The most distressing situations 
supervene, and the hero, having quar- 
relled with the people who naturally 
would have helped him, is now com- 
pelled to quarrel with the people who 
regard him as a poor relation. Finally 
he lands himself as an usher in a 
school in Belgium. 

All the rest is pretty story-telling; 
the heroine being the usual Bronté 
heroine—a deserving governess. The 
incidents are what one might expect, 
but one is no longer impatient with 
them when one is not expected to 
draw any disciplinary conclusions from 
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them. One is content to admire the 
grace and ease with which they are 
told, and does not trouble one’s head 
about the monotony of the story or the 
exaggerated prominence given to un- 
interesting people. 

Readers who enjoy Wuthering Heights 
will naturally revel in Shirley, a story 
of very great length. It is difficult to 
say anything more, for if one were to 
add that it is very tiresome as well 
as very long, one would assuredly find 
one’s self contradicted by an eager 
reader who had studied it for five con- 
secutive hours. 

The heroine is a nice, high-spirited 
girl, who is possessed of a considerable 
independence. Having been badly 
brought up, or rather not brought up 
at all, the consequence is that she af- 
fects “the leopardess,” is fond of de- 
scribing herself as “untamed,” throws 
convention to the winds, and gives her 
own opinion freely. 

The portraits of the three curates are 
celebrated in many appreciative no- 
tices of Shirley, but are really, al- 
though admirable in their way, quite 
the least important part of the book. 
They are the portraits of three very 
vulgar young men. There were vulgar 
young men in Holy Orders fifty years 
ago: there are vulgar young men in 
Holy Orders to-day, only too many. 

In Shirley we find the characteristics 
of independence and self-reliance ex- 
tolled at the expense of all other men- 
tal qualities. When the world was 
half empty men possessed of this men- 
tal equipment, and nothing more, could 
do much, 

Mr. Charles Kingsley added the cold 
bath and a devotion to field sports, and 
beyond that, many Englishmen have 
been accustomed to conclude, manli- 
ness cannot go. 

“The Squirradical” was “wooden 
spoon” in the year 1850, and a very 
grotesque and pathetic figure he made 
in 1890. No doubt he would have been 














to “Currer Bell’ a very earnest young 
man. 

As the world has filled, and the con- 
duct of life grown more and more 
complicated, this ideal has come to be 
more and more disastrous to the people 
who cherish it. Good intentions, hon- 
esty, and courage are much. Unfortu- 
nately, the teaching of the Shirley 
school of thought tends to engender 
the companion conviction that anybody 
can do anything somehow, and that it 
does not much matter how things are 
done. The conviction found its most 
famous expression in the imbecile 
vaunt ascribed to Lord John Russell, 


that he would take the command of > 


the Channel Fleet if he were ordered to 
assume that responsible position. This 
is quoted with approval, and even with 
enthusiasm, by numerous people who 
might be suspected of knowing better, 
as the last expression of that devotion 
to duty which ought to animate the 
Englishman in public life. 

These may seem somewhat solemn 
reflections. Perhaps in the very mak- 
ing of them one is continuing the error 
of those who take the novel too seri- 
ously. But let us go back to our mock 
University Extension lecturer and 
quote once more—“The novel is now 
the whole of literature. ... People 
The Nineteenth Century and After 
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have no time to read anything else. 
Study of the novel becomes an abuse 
if it leads to neglect of the morning 
and evening newspapers.” 

Although this is said banteringly, it 
is hardly an exaggeration. Politics 
have lost their interest since intelli- 
gence was swamped in numbers. His- 
tory has subsided into a thing of text- 
books, which nobody reads unless com- 
pelled to do so for the purpose of pass- 
ing examinations. Conversation is ex- 
tinct. Consequently it is not unfair 
to ascribe to the novel a considerable 
share in moulding and directing the 
public opinion of the time. 

The widely read and deeply studied 
novels of the Bronté sisters must have 
had a great influence; an influence 
growing stronger as other engines for 
directing public thought wear out. 

The school of thought which lays it 
down that form is essential, that per- 
fection should be aimed at, that sloven- 
liness and disregard of authority is a 
blemish in otherwise sound work, that 
maintains that reverence is due to all 
thought and to all work whether re- 
munerative or not—this school still 
lives, if it languishes, in one great seat 
of learning; and this is the school to 
which the Bronté influence, whether 
for good or for ill, is antagonistic. 
Walter Frewen Lord. 











CEPTION 


I assume that we may define reli- 
gious truth as the application of all 
that may be known to the elucidation 
of the relation of man to God. Reli- 
gious truth is not of a different quality 
from other truth; but it is truth conse- 
crated to a particular purpose. Every- 
one is conscious of a certain change in 
the attitude of the human mind to- 
wards religious truth resulting from 
the extraordinary development and 
fresh applications of the methods of 
inductive science during the last cent- 
ury. People may regard this change 
as likely to be permanent or tempo- 
rary, as favorable or unfavorable to 
religion; but the fact of the change is 
patent. Also it is practically certain 
that what is known as scientific train- 
more general and 
more complete and thorough. The ef- 
fect of the change, moreover, is one 
which all classes, because it 
operates indirectly as well as directly. 


ing will become 


reaches 


We have therefore to consider not only 
the effect on the student himself of his 
scientific training, but also the effect 


THE UNSETTLING BUT TEMPORARY 


It will be convenient to consider first 
those effects which we may reasonably 
regard as temporary, and belonging to 
a period of transition. 

It is perhaps scarcely worth while 
here detail the 
crudeness of the difficulties to which 
They turn, as 


to reproduce in any 


I have referred above. 
one would expect, almost wholly on 
the incompatibility of the of 
physical the in- 
interpretation of 


results 


science with verbal 
spiration and literal 
Scripture. They 


haps be thought not strictly germane 


may therefore per- 
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THE RE- 


of the student class, so influenced, on 
those classes which at present get no 
direct scientific training. In this way, 
by direct influence, the effect of scien- 
tific training filters down till it per- 
meates all classes. Moreover the ef- 
fects are cumulative and progressive. 
The influence therefore of such train- 
ing to-day is not the same as it was 
thirty years ago, nor even as it was 
still more recently. The effect cannot 
therefore be summarized as being this 
or that. It is a highly complex and 
varying influence. 

As the influence filters down slowly 
through the various degrees of educa- 
tion, we see to-day reproduced, in the 
lowest class which it has reached, al- 
most the same arguments and difficul- 
ties that we heard thirty years ago in 
a higher class. I listened lately to a 
secularist orator declaiming in a town 
square exactly what would have been 
said a generation ago by any educated 
man of that way of thinking; but the 
difficulties of to-day among men of ed- 
ucation are of a different order. 


Errecrs oF SctentTiFic T&@AINING. 


to my subject, which is limited to the 
effects of scientific training. But it is 
important to us all to know that in a 
certain stratum of uneducated society 
these difficulties are still very real, as 
the indirect results of scientific train- 
ing. The points commonly insisted on 
are the impossibility of a sudden crea- 
tion, the difficulties of the 
Mosaic narratives, and the moral diffi- 
culties of the Old Testament. 

But sometimes they reach a far high- 
er level; and much thought and knowl- 
are required to 


obvious 


edge and sympathy 

























meet them. I listened some few years 
ago to one such lecturer who was re- 
futing, and refuting very well, the old 
form of the Paleyan argument from 
design. “You talk,” he was, in sub- 
stance, saying of his imaginary antag- 
onist, “you talk of the wonderful 
adaptations in the world. You say 
that the world is so exquisitely suited 
to its inhabitants, and its inhabitants 
to the world, that the design of a great 
Artificer is manifest. Of course the 
world is exquisitely suited to its inhab- 
itants, or it would not be inhabited by 
them. There spring up in the ocean 
creatures that can live in the ocean; 
on dry land, things that can live on 
dry land; in deserts, plants that can 
live in deserts; in swamps, those that 
can live in swamps. If a tree or an 
animal were not adapted in all respects 
to its surroundings it would die. There 
is no more design in the eye of a hawk 
than in the curve or slope of a sea 
beach, so admirably adapted to resist 
the waves. The one is the result of 
the unconscious, purposeless action of 
the waves; the other the result of the 
unconscious struggle for existence and 
the survival of the fittest.” And he 
went on to speak of Design. “How 
can mind, will, interfere with matter 
and act on it? The action on physical 
matter must be physical, material. The 
world is one vast mechanical! system. 
Everything is determined by what pre- 
ceded it. There is no room for design 
in a world of which the supreme char- 
acteristic is universal physical law and 
physical sequence, It is only a ques- 
tion of complexity of causation; our 
thoughts are the results of motions of 
the molecules of the brain; and if one 
knew all antecedents, and if our means 
of calculation were adequate, it would 
be possible to predict all conse- 
quences.” 

The effect of scientific training, it 
will be seen, on this type of mind is 
te present to it an alternative between 
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natural evolution by the constant ac- 
tion of invariable and unconscious 
forces, and supernatural creation with 
design determining each detail as the 
need arises. “Choose,” he said in fact, 
“between Nature acting by natural 
invariable laws which science uner- 
ringly reveals, and God acting arbi- 
trarily and supernaturally of whom 
the theologians and the priests speak. 
Choose,” he repeated, “between these 
two. For there is no third alternative.” 
And all this was not easy for his hear- 
ers to see through or to answer. 

I am not now going to deal with the 
fallacy of the alternative, and the ex- 


’ elusion of the third choice, of God act- 


ing in the physical realm by invariable 
laws, some of which science is reveal- 
ing; nor with the fallacy of the oppo- 
sition of natural and supernatural, an 
antithesis as fatal to science as it is 
to theology. With the method of deal- 
ing with men in this condition I am 
not now concerned. But it is obvious 
that to assume that this alternative 
exhausts the possibilities is a barrier 
to the reception of religious truth; and 
it is a very necessary part of the train- 
ing of the Christian apologist of to-day 
that he should be enabled to meet with 
confidence such a man on his own 
ground. The belief that men are shut 
up to this alternative is beyond ques- 
tion an effect on a certain class of 
mind of scientific training, and it is 
very unfavorable to the reception of 
religious truths, since it excludes all 
thought of God, of freedom of the will, . 
and therefore of morality. We shall 
see later how best to deal with these 
difficulties. 

I have purposely taken the instance 
of a man of far more than average 
ability, who faced his thoughts to the 
best of his power, who clearly ex- 
pressed, and boldly avowed them. 
There are very many more who share 
these impressions, but are unable to 
formulate them. On them the result 
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is a certain vague unexpressed mate- 
rialism. This materialism shows itself 
in a common attitude towards educa- 
tion and legislation. It is impossible 
to mistake a prevailing feeling about 
education. It is that technical educa- 
tion is the really nation-forming influ- 
ence, reinforced by other branches of 
useful knowledge; but that there is a 
prejudice still surviving among less 
advanced and old-fashioned minds, 
that not only ethical advice and rules, 
but actually speculative and dogmatic 
truths should be taught in schools; and 
for the sake of peace this is conceded 
for the present till the prejudice dies 
out. This feeling, so far as it prevails, 
is in considerable measure one of the 
results of scientific training; and it is 
a really dangerous result. For if it 
reached a point at which a general 
abandonment of old principles in edu- 
eation became necessary, experience 
seems to show that national disinte- 
gration and mutual distrust must after 
a time set in. 

A similar effect of scientific training 
is to weaken the religious faculties by 
mere disuse. In an essay, “On Teach- 
ing Natural Science in Schools,” which 
I wrote as long ago as 1867, I find 
these words, and I cannot say the 
same thing better: ‘The vague impres- 
sion that reverence, faith, belief in the 
unseen and the spiritual, and in truths 
derived: from individual consciousness, 
are diminished, as superstitions are 
diminished, by the school of science, 
must not be met by an offhand denial 
that there is any foundation for it; for 
constant dealing with nature and the 
exercise of the intellect alone, as 
contrasted with humanity and the ex- 
ercise of the moral feelings, unques- 
tionably tend to exclude men from the 
highest thoughts.... The constant 
study of one kind of evidence raises 
a secret disinclination, and real inapti- 
tude for the time being, to accept evi- 
dence of a different kind, and induces 
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men openly or tacitly to depreciate and 
distrust it. They are continually 
tempted to consider the finer mental 
and religious sensibilities as useless, 
and as if they proved nothing. They 
are facts, of course, but verge on 
fancies; and men so trained have ac- 
quired a distaste for this kind of re- 
flection, and something of contempt 
for its value in others. They seem to 
have raised a wall between themselves 
and certain truths; to have dazzled 
their eyes by a study of the glaring 
truths of external nature, and to be 
for the time incapable of discerning 
the dimmer but nobler truths of the 
soul and its relations.” * 

It is not for a moment to be thought 
that the training in the physical sci- 
ences has in it anything in itself de 
moralizing; it is simply that the im- 
aginative and the introspective, emo- 
tional, and religious faculties are liable 
to be dwarfed by disuse. 

Another result of training in scien- 
tific methods is still very common. It 
is to make Men profoundly dissatisfied 
with the methods and principles of 
much of the religious teaching that has 
been given them. They have become, 
through their scientific training, aware 
of the difficulty of ascertaining truth, 
of the many sources of error, of the 
imperfection of our faculties, senses, 
and judgment; they have learned that 
many theories, confidently held at one 
time and taught as facts, have been 
abandoned, and that we are compelled 
to hold many opinions as merely pro- 
visional, as useful colligations of facts, 
but as only imperfectly representing 
those facts. And to minds so trained 
there comes the conviction that much 
of what was taught them in connection 
with religion was taught without due 
regard for accuracy and truthfulness. 
And this discovery creates a strong 
prejudice against all that was so 
taught, and against all its teachers. I 


1 “Essays on a Liberal Education.’’ Macmillan. 

















have personally known distinguished 
men of science who have spoken to me 
of their early religious teaching (which 
was not exceptionally bad) as a crime 
committed against them—a crime 
which they could never forgive, and of 
which they could never obliterate the 
effects. The Bible was “spoiled for 
them for ever.” There is no stronger 
reason for the most scrupulously truth- 
ful religious teaching than this ter- 
rible, and very common, reaction in the 
minds of those who have been ill 
taught. The way to avoid and mini- 
mize this most serious effect of scien- 
tific training on the reception of reli- 


gious thought is so to teach religion in . 


every home, and every school, from the 
infant school to the university, that 
men and women shall have as little as 
possible to unlearn; or, in a word, to 
prepare religious thought for scientific 
training by making the religious teach- 
ing truthful, and not inconsistent with 
scientific methods and results. 
Closely connected with this is the ef- 
fect of scientific training on the mind 
ef a man who is too deeply religious 
by temperament and by early associa- 
tions to be able to throw off with re- 
sentment the misleading teachings of 
early years, but who continues to feel 
a life-long struggle between the intel- 
lect on the one hand and what he feels 
as a sort of conscience or immovable 
prejudice on the other. The results of 
this struggle are often very sad. In 
some minds the conviction arises that 
religious teaching is irreconcilable with 
truth of fact, and that we must make 
up our minds to this antagonism. Men 
may choose, and they themselves have 
chosen, and there is at their age no 
going back. Of course such a convic- 
tion gives a great sense of weakness 
and of insecurity in all the religious 
beliefs which are retained. It induces 
an exaggeration of the dogmatic char- 
acter of religious belief; because, as 
is well known, men make up for the 
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want of certainty by extreme precision 
of statement; their minds turn away 
from fundamental truths to matters 
which only touch them superficially. 
This makes some men very unhappy. 
They feel in a false position; they dare 
not say to any clergyman, scarcely to 
any layman, what they think. The ef- 
fect, direct or indirect, of sound scien- 
tific training in such cases as these is 
thus very unsettling and such men can 
get no help from their friends who 
either know nothing of their difficul- 
ties, or who, like themselves, resolutely 
keep them under lock and key. It is 
plain that on them the indirect effect 
of scientific training is distinctly unfa- 
vorable to their reception of religious 
truth. 

The result on the most thoughtful 
members of the class I am speaking 
of, men who, possessing a strong reli- 
gious temperament, have come under 
the influence of scientific method is 
that they shift the basis of their faith. 
They find, in other words, that their 
faith does not really rest where they 
supposed it did. To this also I shall 
recur later. 

To sum up. Scientific training ac- 
centuates Biblical difficulties; and de- 
mands, if faith is to be preserved, 
more thought on first principles of 
Biblical interpretation than is often 
given; it accounts for the strong ma- 
terialistic bias at present felt in educa- 
tion; it weakens the religious faculties 
by leading to their disuse; it provokes 
resentment in some minds against un- 
truthful religious teaching, and in 
others leads to a still more emphatic 
dogmatism of despair. Nevertheless in 
the more thoughtful minds even at 
present scientific training is leading to 
the establishment of faith on firm 
foundations other than those which 
had been undermined. 

Such seem to me to be the most ob- 
vious and general effects of scientific 
training upon the reception of religious 
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thought. The main thing to notice in 
them is that they are distinctly tempo- 
rary, and belong to a time of transi- 
tion. All these effects are passing 
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away; some have almost completely 
passed away from certain levels of ed- 
ucation. 


PERMANENT EFFECTS OF SCIENTIFIC TRAINING ON EDUCATED Muih1s 


In GENERAL. 


I pass on now to some of the more 
Obvious changes which seem likely to 
be permanent. 

Science has, of course, infinitely wi- 
dened our conception of the universe 
as to its extent in space, its duration 
in time, and as to the inconceivable 
complexity of what is spoken of as 
matter and ether. By familiarizing us 
with infinities of space and time it has 
also rendered impossible to the scien- 
tific mind certain primitive and anthrop- 
omorphic conceptions of God which 
haunt popular religious literature. Sci- 
ence has completely altered men’s con- 
ceptions of creation. Science tells us 
not of creation but of development. 
We have to interpret creation in the 
light of evolution; and this has strained 
and stretched the old religious phil- 
osophy. Again, science has utterly 
indisposed men to rely on authority. 
All scientific investigation rests on 
an appeal to the facts themselves. 
It has become to any 
one who has acquired the scientific 
standard of knowledge to rest con- 
tent with any assertion without know- 
ing on what facts it is based, and feel- 
ing that such facts and assertions are 
always open to re-examination. The 
law of gravitation is only accepted be- 
cause any one may call it in question. 
Any doctrine of the inspiration of 
Scripture can only be accepted by sci- 
entific minds on the same ground. 

The scientific habit of mind compels 
a man to think what is implied in his 
creed and his words. The one thing 


impossible 


that such a man hates is “muddle”’—a 
confused state of mind, that does not 





know on what its opinions rest, or 
whether they rest on anything. A man 
who has been really influenced by sci- 
entific training demands, so far as his 
abilities go, some degree of precision; 
he demands accuracy and lucidity. We 
may be sure that this is a permanent 
result of the extension of scientific 
training. It will be necessary for reli- 
gious thought and method to be more 
orderly, more lucid, more cogent, in 
the future, than it has been in the past. 

Again, a further result has been, or 
surely will be, to raise the standard 
of knowledge in all matters bearing on 
religion. Science explores with such 
minute care into every detail, as a 
glance at the monographs of any scien- 
tific society will show, that it makes 
men expect the same sort of accuracy 
and exhaustive care in all those fields 
which border on religion, such as in- 
terpretation, scholarship, antiquarian- 
ism, history; and finally in the state- 
ments of belief and of duty in the 
philosophy of religion, and in the mo- 
rality it inculeates. Scientific training 
disposes people to resent all that is 
slipshod, wordy, inaccurate. This also 
Wwe may be sure is a permanent effect. 

Another result of scientific training 
has been to raise a barrier more im- 
passable than ever between what we 
know as the regions of mind and mat- 
ter. Both regions are but very imper- 
fectly known to us, and their relation 
to one another is still less known; but, 
closely as they are related, it is becom- 
ing more, and not less, impossible to 
bridge even in thought the interval be- 
tween them. On the one hand, it is 











increasingly obvious every day how 
intimately connected are body and 
mind; we know how a slight lesion of 
the brain affects all the intellectual 
faculties of a man, and how a little 
morphia may subvert even his charac- 
ter. There are a thousand illustrations 
of this. Again, all the latest specula- 
tions as to the relations of matter and 
ether seem to point to matter as a 
mere motion of ether. But, on the 
other hand, however close the connec- 
tion, it is impossible to bridge the in- 
terval between mechanism and self- 
consciousness. Not a single step has 
been taken or imagined in this direc- 
tion. We can imagine mechanism of 
unlimited complexity, like Professor 
Osborne Reynolds’ ether atoms (Rede 
Lecture, 1902); but when all is done 
we are plainly not one whit nearer 
the solution of the problem how this 
mechanism thinks; how it becomes 
self-conscious. It is an instrument, an 
organ, a mechanism, and the more we 
know about it the wider is the gap 
that separates the mechanism from the 
mind that uses it. This is another 
permanent effect of scientific training. 
One sees at present semi-scientific peo- 
ple who do not feel this gap, and are 
dazzled by the little knowledge they 
but the effect of thorough 
scientific training is unmistakable. It 
reveals the permanent chasm between 
the material and the spiritual. 

I am tracing the permanent effects 
of scientific training on men’s reception 
of religious truth; and one among 
these, closely connected with what has 
been just said, is the increased sense 
of mystery in the universe, and espe- 
cially of the mystery in man. This 
has always characterized the true men 
of science, and the wider and sounder 
scientific training hecomes, the more 
general is also this sense of mystery. 
The popular mind is inclined to think 
that, because we know something 
about stars and the earth and plants, 


possess; 
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practically all is known. But to an 
ever wider circle of scientific people it 
is not our knowledge but our ignorance 
that is so surprising. “We know in 
part and we prophesy in part.” And 
therefore one may possess his soul in 
patience when listening to materialistic 
dogmatizers who seem to know every- 
thing. They are only for the time. 
That which is permanent is modesty, 
awe, reverence for the mystery of 
things. 

A further point is that a real ac- 
quaintance with any branch of science 
compels one to see that religion lies 
in a wholly different and still more 
One learns how to 
combine a very high estimate of the 
dignity and utility of science with an 
acknowledgment of its insufficiency, 
nay, its inappropriateness, as a guide 
to life. It is a mere instrument, a.very 
important instrument, in life, but no 
more. It is not in science that our 
true life consists. Provided some one 
knows how to make a pump or a tele- 
graph, and some one knows what neb- 
ulz are made of, and the properties of 
argon, this is all we want. It is not 
of importance to us as human beings 
that we should all have an independent 
knowledge of scientific results. We 
can leave them to specialists. But re- 
ligion concerns us all; for it supplies 
nothing less than the inner motive to 
personal duty and to life. Science does 
not touch directly the springs of con- 
duct or of ethics, though it supplies 
much information as to consequences. 
In fact, the more scientific we become, 
the more clearly do we learn that our 
scientific faculty, our intelligence, is 
not ourselves. How easily we lay it 
aside like a tool! How indifferent to it 
we are! But our affections, our will, 
our conscience, the religious faculty, 
this is central. This we cannot lay 
aside; this is our very selves. One, 
therefore, of the permanent influences 
of scientific training upon men is to 
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teach them how small a part the re- 
sults of science play in the formation 
of the character of man. Scientific 
method is an instrument in the train- 
ing of his faculties for advancing the 
utilities of life, for widening his know]l- 
edge and imagination, but not more. 
The natural further consequence al- 
ready manifest, and likely to be per- 
manent, is that scientific training is 
affecting the methods of investigation 
into the realm of religion, and trans- 
lating them into a higher region, a re- 
gion of the interaction of the mind and 
will of man with that of God, the su- 
preme Mind. The nobler, therefore, 
and wider the range of science be- 
comes, so much the more lofty and 
ethereal does the region of religion 
necessarily become. It is a region of 
mystery; but the mystery does not op- 
press us, because it is a mystery aris- 
ing from the limitation of our faculties, 
and from the nature of our past devel- 
opments. Hence it would seem to be 
a permanent result of scientific train- 
ing that while a man is made more 
critical and erigeant in examining the 
grounds of his religious faith, yet he 
is not thereby rendered indisposed to 
recognize a region in which scientific 
proof is inapplicable, and in which in- 
tuition, i.e., faith more or less verified 
and approved by reason, is supreme. 
The conviction grows that there exists 


a reality corresponding to our moral 
ideals, a conviction just as strong, and 
just as incapable of proof, as that 
there exists a reality in matter corre- 
sponding to our sensations. That this 
will be a permanent conviction, at any 
rate among Western minds, seems 
probable. The evidence, historical and 
philosophical, is accumulating in favor 
of such natural religion. 

But, at the same time, a mind, affect- 
ed by scientific training, applying it- 
self seriously to religion, almost inevi- 
tably demands simplicity and general 
principles, even amid mystery. It can- 
not be denied that the scientific mind 
is rendered fearless, and therefore 
averse to the refusal to investigate ul- 
timate principles, averse to anything 
like a timid economy of truth. Hence 
it would seem to be a permanent effect 
of scientific training on the reception 
of religious thought to dispose the mind 
not to destroy or to dissolve, but to 
simplify; to place truths in clear order 
and perspective; the dominant and uni- 
versal truths before others which are 
derivative and partial; those which are 
true for all and for all equally before 
those which specially attract and affect 
individual minds. Scientific training 
thus tends also to prevent the disinte- 
gration of theology by excessive mi- 
nuteness. 


THE PROBABLE PERMANENT EFFECTS OF SCIENTIFIC TRAINING ON THE- 
OLOGICAL METHODs. 


Still more important is the revolution 
that scientific training is making in 
theological methods; in presenting the 
foundations of our belief. 

Scientific training will not permit the 
question to be left in abeyance, as if 
the decision was unimportant, on what 
foundation, in the last resort, does our 
belief in God and in human responsi- 


bility, rest. Does it rest ultimately on 








the historical evidence for statements 
contained in the Bible, or on authori- 
tative declarations made by _ the 
Church? Does it therefore share in all 
the weaknesses attaching to such au- 
thority, and to the uncertain interpre- 
tations of poetry, metaphor, narrative, 
and the abstract terms of thought used 
in other languages? Is theology, in a 
word, an uncertain deduction from pre- 














earious and shifting postulates? That 
it is this in the minds of many persons 
is certain, who regard it therefore as 
scientifically worthless, even if practi- 
eally useful. 

Now, the most permanent, and per- 
haps the most important, effect of sci- 
entific training is to compel the ulti- 
mate adoption in theology of some sci- 
entific method of investigation, and to 
force us to find some firm ground in 
experience, and in the nature of 
things, for those beliefs which have 
been common to the whole human race, 
and form the foundation of religion. 
The effect is, in a word, to compel the 
treatment of theology as a science; 
and, so far as the method is applicable, 
as an inductive science. None of us 
can as yet see all that is implied in 
this. But this at any rate can be seen: 
that the effect is to compel us to as- 
sume the reality of the phenomena 
with which religious experience is con- 
cerned, and to make them the founda- 
tion of faith. The prevalence of sci- 
entific method demands serious atten- 
tion to the science of theology, as one 
dealing with facts of the highest im- 
portance; and submits to verification 
every stage of the inductions of that 
science. The ultimate result is to in- 
clude religion in the realm of universal 
law. 

The consideration of this point of 
view, even if unfamiliar to us, will 
help us to understand the mind of the 
thoughtful layman whose whole educa- 
tion and habit of view are inductive. 
His religion is a very real thing indeed; 
but it is based in reality on personal 
experience, on conscience, on his intui- 
tive knowledge of God. And much of 
our teaching seems to him to have a 
whoily different origin. What we say 


hangs loosely on him, like clothes. It 
is not a part of himself; he does not 
wish to throw it off; it would make 
him feel naked; and he could not make 
it over again for himself. 


But for all 
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that it is not really part of himself, it 
is not clearly co-ordinated with other 


knowledge. It is an extra, an over- 
coat, a superstitio. 

The effect of scientific training is al- 
ways to promote a search for continu- 
ity. Whether it be the contrast be 
tween matter and force, solid and 
liquid and gaseous, animal and vege- 
table, natural and supernatural, human 
and divine, the scientific mind searches 
for transitional forms and conditions, 
Hence it is inevitable that a change in 
the view of revelation will take place. 
It will lose something of its apparent 
discontinuity, and come to be regarded 
as an influence of the Divine Spirit on 
the Human Mind, discernible in many 
forms, seen in operation “at sundry 
times and in divers manners.” It will 
be seen that Revelation is part of the 
actual present organic process of 
things; that behind all the facts of 
history and observation some Purpose 
is discernible, and that there exists the 
actual working of an invisible God on 
the minds of men. We shall not, there- 
fore, repeat the mistake made by a 
certain school of naturalists. Some of 
them seem to have inferred that be- 
cause there are normal influences at 
work tending slowly to modify varie- 
ties, therefore the appearance of spe- 
cies per saltum is incredible. We shall 
not infer that because the influence of 
the Holy Spirit is felt in its degree on 
all, therefore the doctrine of the In- 
earnate Word is incredible. It is all 
the more assured thereby, and all the 
more intelligible. 

Another great and permanent influ- 
ence of scientific training is that it 
compels us to regard theology as pro- 
gressive. That morality is progressive 
we now recognize; and the discovery 
had made the Old Testament intelli- 
gible. But it is a less familiar thought 
that theology is not a closed science. 
Of course the mass of what has to be 
said in a science so o]d, so world-wide, 
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will be old; but it is like a coral reef: 
there is always a living and fresh 
fringe and surface to it. Theology al- 
Ways seems new and living when we 
ourselves regard it as in direct relation 
with present facts. What comes with 
unexpected force is the conviction that 
in some truth, expressed imperfectly in 
some familiar dogmatic form, we have 
the key that fits the lock of the prob- 
lem of to-day. 

How much this association of the 
thought of progressiveness with theol- 
ogy will affect us it is impossible to 
say. It appears to me that it will in- 
fuse into its study quite a new life. 
We can tolerate any degree of incom- 
pleteness, social, ethical, scientific, the- 
ological, provided we recognize the 
present condition as the pathway, and 
the only pathway, to something better. 
But we cannot tolerate imperfection 
posing as perfection. The thought of 
progressiveness makes theology alive. 
It justifies her claim to be the queen 
of the sciences. Progress cannot be 
limited to a few classes of study, it 
must include the highest of all. We 
may put it down as one of the perma- 
nent effects of scientific training that 
the mind becomes expectant of prog- 
ress; that is, of more discrimination 
and selection, and of more reasoned 
and sounder and wider inductions than 
those which have passed current as 
the theology of the past. 

This statement as to progressiveness 
in theology will be perhaps admitted 
in general, and then denied in any 
specific instance. But we shall, in 
fact, learn tolerance through science. 
We have much to learn, for there is an 
immense prejudice in favor of regard- 
ing theology as unprogressive. And 
yet how atheistic is the thought of 
unprogressiveness, when it is once un- 
derstood. “If the Comforter,” said 
Bishop Thirlwall, “is realiy to guide 
men into all truth, then His later les- 
sons may well transcend His earlier.” 
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Crude and preliminary generalizations 
in theology must be superseded by 
later and juster generalizations, as in 
every other department of human 
thought. 

I dwell on this progressiveness for 
many reasons; chiefly because of the 
extreme reluctance that will be felt to 
accept the statement that theology, at 
any time, cannot be more than a sum- 
mary of the best thought on ultimate 
problems of man’s nature. The reluc- 
tance will be extreme to admit a prin- 
ciple which may seem to involve the 
shaking of the very foundations of re- 
ligious certitude. For there will be 
many who feel that all experience is 
in favor of the practical advantage of 
certitude. It will be urged that it is 
in the certitude of the Mohammedan’s 
faith, or of the Romanist’s,—in the un- 
alterability of their faith, the superi- 
ority to all examination,— that the 
strength of such faith lies. It is so, 
Certitude in presence of ignorance 
makes devotees—but certitude in pres- 
ence of knowledge makes sceptics; cer- 
titude under some conditions makes 
for strength, but under other condi- 
tions it makes for paralysis. 

Another consequence of the scien- 
tific spirit, obvious indeed, but worth 
mentioning, is that our assent to some 
theological dogmas will be more con- 
fident than our assent to others. It is 
a simple matter of observation that the 
fact is so. We are, as every one will 
admit, tending towards the holding of 
a few truths which we trust to more 
entirely, and towards the holding with 
a less tenacious grasp other opinions. 
Illustrations of the fact will occur at 
once to every one. But the full sig- 
nificance of this fact and its hopeful- 
ness may not at once be seen. It was, 
I believe, a saying of Fichte, that “sci- 
ence converts faith into insight.” I 
take this to mean that the scientific 
habit of mind, which reasons induc- 
tively, when applied, as it must be, to 
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the subjects of human life and ethics, 
transforms the unanalytic trust in a 
providential ordering of the world, 
which we call faith, into a reasoned 
and profound insight into the laws of 
God. It means that under the influ- 
ence of scientific method, faith grows 
into a reasoned perception of the es- 
sential and important truths of life and 
thought, and leads to the expression 
of these truths as reasoned certainties. 
And it is certain that this will tend to 
simplification of dogma and differenti- 
ation of certitude. 

In this simplification of theology, a 
transformation which is being slowly 
effected before our eyes, lies, I believe, 
a great hope for the future of our 
Church and its theology. I know that 
at this point we come to the parting 
of the ways. At this point Samios 
diducit littera ramos. 

To some temperaments it will seem 
that the present fluid state of religious 
thought calls for the more explicit, the 
more unhesitating, and the more all- 
embracing dogmatic teaching. It will 
give, as they say, backbone to our 
teaching. There is something in what 
they say. That method will get hold 
of and guide some. But I believe that 
among our people the proportion that 
can be so got hold of and guided is 
ever growing smaller, and that it is not 
in that direction that truth or expedi- 
ency lies. The fluid state of religious 
thought is no doubt responsible for the 
fact that religious principles play so 
small a part in the great politics of 
the world, or of a nation, or of the 
smaller politics of the home. But this 
in its turn arises from the fact that 
the confidence in the truths of religion 
felt by the average man of the world 
is extremely weak. But if the great 
moral laws of God which sum up the- 
ology as it affects conduct, should come 
to be held with the conviction and 
certitude that follow great inductions 
perpetually verified, how different may 
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be the influence of religious principles 
on a nation! It may come by this 
process to be really felt that morality 
is of the nature of things, as much as 
inertia or gravitation. The tendency 
of scientific thought would seem to be 
therefore to concentrate certitude on a 
few plain and central truths, in the 
ology and ethics as in science, and to 
permit the acceptance of much as pro- 
visional hypothesis which up to this 
time it has been thought unfaithful to 
question. We may hope for the ad- 
vantages of certitude without its corre- 
sponding evils. 

If this prospect of differentiation of 
certitude seems to anyone alarming 
and unsettling, I would ask him to re- 
flect whether this is wholly unlike our 
‘Lord’s own method. He placed Him- 
self before His disciples, and they 
drew their own inferences. He did not 
hurry them; and He did not coerce 
them. Theology as He laid the founda- 
tion of it was a gradual induction from 
observation, and a progressive inter- 
pretation of experience. We cannot 
but admit that Christian theology, as 
we know it, took its origin rather in 
the interpretation of Christ by a 
Church in which His Spirit was ever 
present to lead them towards truth, 
than in dogmatic words from Himself 
so explicit and final as to preclude 
all fresh light of revelation. In this 
sense it may be said that it is not the 
historic so much as the living and 
present Christ who is the Christ of 
theology. The historicity of the his- 
toric Christ is not impugned, but is 
confirmed, by this way of regarding 
the origin of Christian theology. 

The harmony between the scientific 
and the religious mind, which must be 
the final result of the worthy study of 
science and religion, will be found in 
the widest acceptance of the limitation 
of our faculties, an acceptance alike 
unwelcome to the student of either 
science alone or of theology alone. We 
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find ourselves in a world of physical 
law in which we find it impossible to 
believe in the disturbing influence of 
any outside immaterial cause which 
we may invoke; and we also find our- 
selves as spiritual beings closely con- 
nected with, but apart from matter 
and controlling it; and we have a first- 
hand conviction, which we cannot ig- 
nore, that our minds and spirits are 
related to something outside ourselves, 
and that we are members of a spiritual 
world, and under its moral laws. We 
will be modest enough not to deny 
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either material or spiritual world, or 
to regard either as excluding the other, 
though we cannot see them in relation 
to one another. We will not consent 
to the negations of either science or 
religion, while we accept their affirma- 
tions. Spiritual personality remains, 
and is a witness to the existence of a 
world other than the physical. We 
will recall Matthew Arnold’s line 


Men must begin, know this, where Na- 
ture ends. 


TEION TER RICIIIULCN 


oF RELIgeIOUS TRUTH. 


There is another probable result of 
scientific training which is so different 
from those I have hitherto spoken of 
that it requires a separate section. 

The scientific training of the laity in- 
evitably involves on the part of theo- 
logians a very resolute, prolonged, and 
impartial examination into the first 
principles of our religion. This will 
require not years but centuries. For 
the advance of the inductive method 
is in the same relation to Christian 
thought and doctrine of to-day that 
the Greek philosophy was when first 
it was brought into close contact with 
Christian thought. It is an influence 
that compels the most exhaustive ex- 
amination of first principles. In those 
early centuries the Christian school of 
Alexandria had to hold its own in open 
debate against the combination of 
Greek philosophy and Oriental mysti- 
cism; and it is never to be forgotten 
that out of that fierce discussion 
sprang the strongest, wisest, and most 
durable theology the world has yet 
seen. It led to the Nicene Creed. The 
extreme freedom of discussion of 
Christendom of to-day can best be par- 
alleled in the discussions of that age. 
The Christianity of to-day is already 


brought into contact with two addi- 
tional solvents, the inductive philos- 
ophy, and the claims of natural reli- 
gion as witnessed by the ancient Ori- 
ental religions, for the first time made 
known to the West during the last 
century; and Christianity may yet 
have to encounter more powerful sol- 
vents than these. 

And the parallel with the Alexandri- 
an age is closer than this. There was 
then, as there is now, the apparent 
antagonism between the two concep- 
tions of God, the indwelling and the 
transcendent. They are not, indeed, 
mutually exclusive: nevertheless it is 
substantially true that the theology of 
the Church, so far as it is popularly 
apprehended, is believed to rest on the 
latter conception; and under the influ- 
ence now of science, as then of philos- 
ophy, the intellectual world can accept 
only the former. One great and perma- 
nent effect of scientific training is thus 
a reversion to the Greek or Eastern or 
Athanasian type of theology, and the 
re-interpretation of the language of our 
formularies in that sense. The reli- 
gious philosophy of a religious man of 
science is therefore identical in some 


essential points with the old Greek 
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orthodox theology. 
mains orthodox. It has never been 
superseded; it has only been forgotten. 
There is nothing to prevent our recur- 
ring to that orthodox or Johannine sim- 
plicity. “This Word, Who was from 
the beginning, Who appeared as new, 
and yet was proved to be old, and is 
engendered always young in the hearts 
of Saints, He I say was eternal.” So 
we read in the Epistle to Diognetus. 
The central doctrines of Clement and 
Athanasius, if I understand them right, 
are not incompatible with the philo- 
sophie spirit that is the result of in- 
ductive science. Science can contem- 
plate the doctrine of an Eternal Word, 
the Teacher and Perfecter of men; and 
can accept the doctrine of salvation as 
a renewal of our souls in holiness, and 
the recovery of the image of God by 
a true spiritual acquaintance with 
Him. 

The whole conception of Evolution 
leads to the universal immanence of 
yod. This is and must be the religion 
of the Evolutionist. I do not of course 
say that this removes all difficulty; but 
it is one of the effects of scientific 
training on the reception of religious 
truth, that the only theory of God pos- 
sible to the Evolutionist is that of the 
indwelling God. The difficulty lies 
here. Evolution de-anthropomorphizes 
and therefore comes perilously 
near de-personalizing Him. Sooner or 
later we come to this issue. Sooner 
or later science seems to divest the 
God of the Evolutionist of everything 
we can love, and of every definable or 
imaginable relation to the individual 
soul. Reason is cogent, inexorable, 
even when faith remains. God seems 
lost in the dim infinity of law which 
science has revealed. Is not then this 
30d of the Evolutionist identical with 
the God of the Pantheist? 

Men stand on the brink of this 
thought, and shudder at it, as they dip 
their feet in its chilling stream. But 


God, 


That theology re- 
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cross it they must; cross it the Church 
must; on the other side is a faith 
which has found as yet no exponent. 

This is, I suspect, the problem which 
will tax the next age. The rest of 
what I have to say will consist of a 
few suggestions as to our attitude to- 
wards it, and its possible develop- 
ments. 

We must acquiesce in a totally im- 
perfect solution. Scientific training 
has indeed done little for us unless it 
has taught us that we are as yet al- 
most infinitely remote from complete 
knowledge. Verily, “we know in part,” 
and we shall do well “to prophesy in 
part.” If indeed, as the theistic theory 
of evolution declares, Nature is the in- 
choate self-expression of God, we must 


ibe still in very early stages of that 


expression. God must transcend Na- 
ture and pervade it, as the mind and 
will of man transcends his body and 
pervades it, and that in a far higher 
degree. No cell of a human body, no 
microbe in its tissues, can interpret the 
personality of the whole; and we men 
simply cannot grasp the Personality of 
God and His Love and Fatherhood, 
when we think of all Nature as the 
expression of His living and acting 
Will. 

Nevertheless, since reason and right- 
eousness are in man, there must be a 
rational and righteous reality, evolving 
Himself in us; and since love is the 
best in us, there must be love in God. 
The loving Father must be there; 
though our poor undeveloped minds 
cannot simultaneously combine His lov- 
ing fatherhood with His immanence, 
and with the uniform working of His 
laws of nature. I know that this is 
the problem of philosophy; the passage 
from the individual and subjective to 
the universal and objective. It may be 
impossible to demonstrate the possibil- 
ity of the passage; but without it there 
is no knowledge possible to us, and no 
rationality anywhere, 
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There is yet another thought for 
which I should wish to find expres- 
sion. 

Scientific training is not confined to 
the study of physical and historical 
science; it includes the scientific study 
ot ethics. It would be a worthy sub- 
ject for examination, what is the ef- 
fect of a systematic study of ethics on 
the reception of religious truth. I am 
not qualified to make that examina- 
tion. But so far as I can trace in my 
own mind the influence of such stud- 
ies, elementary as mine have been, it 
is to give a greater confidence in the 
objectivity of the moral ideal, by 
which I mean the best that we are 
able to conceive. Instead of this pre- 
senting itself to us as a mere ideal 
aim, it tends to come before us as a 
reality in which our personalities are 
somehow bound up. The various the- 
ories of ethics all seem to require 
something outside men; some objectiv- 
ity which embraces them all. There is 
something which cannot be explained 
by utilitarianism, or hedonism, or in- 
tuition, or their combination. There 
must be something behind. Now if this 
is so in any degree it makes the moral 
ideal much more than an ideal; it as- 
sures us that what te call an ideal 
is really a power working in and for 
us all. And there is no such source of 
sustained energy as this belief. If, 
indeed, .scientific training is found to 
have this effect it is a true ally of re- 
ligion. And it is so primarily because 
it helps us to explain the lowest by 
the Highest, to see Nature as destined 
to find its explanation and meaning in 
that supreme moral reality of which 
we have become convinced, and not to 
see Nature as the inexplicable devel- 
opment of intricate mechanical laws. 
I say, “Nature as destined to find,” for 
it is impossible in the midst of the 
vast zons of evolutionary progress to 
anticipate the finding. But this con- 
viction of evolution, «cmbined with the 
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conviction of a moral ideal, gives us 
an assurance of our faith. It appears 
to me, but I know that here I am 
travelling outside both the range of 
my proper subject and my special stud- 
ies, that the scientific study of ethics 
will find a solid basis for that charac- 
teristic of all religions that the individ- 
ual feels himself bound to some wider 
community, whether family or nation 
or race, personified in some Being 
whom to know and to serve is man’s 
natural duty. At our present stage 
such personidcation is regarded by 
philosophers as an idealization; it will 
perhaps eventually be regarded in the 
opposite light, that the reality of that 
Person is the cause of our feeling so 
bound to Him. The early religions 
may then eventually be seen to have 
had indeed the limitations of tribalism 
and nationalism, but to have been the 
anticipations of a universal and world- 
wide kingdom of God. 

I can cordially adopt the final words 
of the late Professor Henry Sidgwick 
in his work on the Methods of Ethics :— 

“The whole system of our beliefs as 
to the intrinsic reasonableness of con- 
duct must fall without a hypothesis, 
unverifiable by experience, reconciling 
the individual with the Universal Rea- 
son; without a belief, in some form or 
other, that the moral order, which we 
see imperfectly realized in this actual 
world, is yet actually perfect. If we 
reject this belief, we may perhaps still 
find in the non-moral universe an ade- 
quate object for the Speculative Rea- 
son, capable of being in some sense 
ultimately understood. But the Cos- 
mos of Duty is thus really reduced to 
a Chaos: and the prolonged effort of 
the human intellect to frame a perfect 
ideal of rational conduct is seen to 
have been foredoomed to inevitable 
failure.” ? 

I venture on these general anticipa- 
tiens because scientific method always 
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seems to lead towards general laws 
and comprehensive views. And if sci- 
entific method is profoundly to affect 
religious thought, it would therefore 
seem probable that some general feel- 
ing of brotherhood will grow among 
men, and some general recognition of 
God as the Source of all Life, and the 
Revealer of all Truth, through His 
Son; and the Worker in everyone 
through His indwelling Spirit. We 
shall, I believe, become through scien- 
tific methods assured that we are parts 
of a whole which is realizing itself, in 
us and without us; and this assurance 
is a solid basis for the reception of 
religious truth. 

There is, lastly, a new science coming 
to its birth, the scientific study of the 
nature and the value of religious ex- 
perience, of which we have received 
the latest instalment in Professor 
James’s Gifford Lectures. What is to 
be the attitude of religious men to- 
wards this new science? A saying of 
Agassiz is the best indication what 
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that attitude ought not to be. He said 
that the reception of scientific discov- 
eries generally passed through three 
stages: first, men said, “It is not true’; 
next, “It is contrary to religion”; and 
then, “Everybody knew it before.” It 
may be hoped that the effect of scien- 
tific training on us all will prevent our 
receiving this new science in this old 
spirit. We may be sure that so far as 
our faith is in correspondence with 
truth and reality it will be able to ab- 
sorb all new truth which may be laid 
open to us; and it cannot be in the 
interest of the truth to avoid examina- 
tion; nor in the interests of light to 
prefer darkness. 

No scientific training and no scien- 
tific results can ever obscure our inner 
conviction of the need of righteous- 
ness, and of the supremacy of the 
moral law; and if scientific training © 
tends to enthrone this law as supreme 
in our lives, we may Welcome it as a 
great educator of the mind of man for 
the reception of religious truth. 

J. M. Wilson. 





“THE BLESSING OF THE ROSES.” 


I had come to stay with Bernard 
Leslie, an artist friend of mine who 
had built himself a delightful house on 
the outskirts of an old-world village in 
Northern Italy. 

One morning we had strolled into the 
cemetery, a sunny spot, where the air 
was sweet with the scent of the tall 
white lilies planted, it seemed to me, 
on all the graves, and which swayed 
gently to and fro in the summer 
breeze. At my feet was the grave of 
a young girl. So much I gathered from 
the inscription on the white marble 
cross: “To the memory of Fédé Do- 
nato, who died at the age of seventeen. 
This cross was erected in gratitude by 
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Francesco Gualberto, priest of this 
parish. R.LP.” 

Against the snow-white marble leant 
a garland of large crimson roses. 

Bernard Leslie, who had dreamt and 
painted away many an hour in this 
quiet corner, met my glance of inquiry 
with a little smile of understanding. 

“You think it has some story?” he 
said. “You are right—but it is time 
‘we thought about getting some lunch. 
We can stroll back slowly and I will 
tell you as we go.” 

So we turned and went down the 
village street, with its irregularly-built 
houses, its cobble-stones where dusky- 
skinned babies tumbled about in the 
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sun close to their mothers, who sat or 
stood in groups busy plaiting straw, to 
be sent off by-and-by to some great 
town, there to be stitched into every 
imaginable shape calculated to suit or 
shade the face of some lady of fashion. 
Overhead pigeons fluttered and flew— 
mostly pure white, they showed ex- 
quisitely clear against the deep blue of 
that wonder of wonders—an Italian 
sky. Leslie was well known to the 
peasants, and many greetings passed 
between them. 

They treated me to a frank and 
wholly friendly scrutiny as “the friend 
of their friend,” and one brown-eyed 
matron remarked (as we paused to ad- 
mire the marvellously intricate straw- 
plait she handled so dexterously, with 
never a glance at her handiwork)— 
“Signor Leslie should take Milord to 
see the Blessing of the Roses this 
evening on the hill.” 

“The Blessing of the Roses!” I re- 
peated, as we went on. “My dear Les- 
lie, what does she mean?” 

My friend laughed. 

“It has all got to do with the story 
I am going to tell you,” he said; “but 
first do look at the priest’s garden; 
have you ever seen anything to equal 
that?” 

The Presbytery was built on a hill 
just outside the village. In the old- 
fashioned porch I could see that a 
white-haired old priest sat conning his 
breviary. A narrow path led up to this 
porch, bordered on either side with 
roses—and such roses as I have never 
seen before or since. 

There were simply masses of them, 
all glowing crimson blossoms, such as 
I had seen on Fédé Donato’s grave. 
They had climbed, too, to the very top 
of the house, until each window boast- 
ed a fragrant frame—had covered the 
porch and hung in wonderful festoons 
from every corner of the wide-spread- 
ing eaves. I expressed something of 
my surprise and delight to my friend 
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—he merely nodded and remarked: “I 
am glad you have seen them, they are 
the pride of this village, and they, too, 
have to do with my story. You must 
know that some twenty years ago 
there came a man to this village whose 
handsome face and ready tongue won 
him many friends. Italians worsbip 
beauty, and he possessed it in an ex- 
ceptional degree. Add to this that he 
gave out that he was the lineal but 
impoverished descendant of the Lis- 
conti, a family whose name has been 
held in veneration by these villagers 
for centuries, owing to the fact that 
the village patron Saint was one of 
that name, and you will understand 
his popularity. 

“His home, according to the village 
records, used to be that picturesque, 
crumbling old ruin you can see from 
your window. Whether he really be- 
longed to this distinguished family or 
not I cannot say—I have no proofs to 
help me to a decision either way. The 
villagers, however, believed his story 
implicitly, and he became the idol of 
the hour. I daresay coming down the 
street you may have noticed a square, 
business-like-looking building standing 
a little apart. That, my friend, is no 
less a place than a semi-political, semi- 
socialistic club, reading-room, and gen- 
eral meeting-place for people who have 
anything to say and require four walls 
to say it in; and it has been the cus- 
tom for some thirty years past for the 
men of the village, young and old, to 
hold gatherings there at least twice a 
week. They exchange views, make 
speeches, and set the world to rights 
generally. Sometimes their speeches 
are of a highly unorthodox kind, but 
the powers that be wisely wink at 
them, knowing perfectly well that 
much talk is a great safety-valve to 
an excitable young brain. So the club 
goes on, the speeches go on, and the 
men who make them think no end of 
themselves, and greatly magnify their 

















importance in the world without doing 
damage to anybody. 

“But twenty years ago things for a 
time looked serious. Day by day the 
members of this club seemed to be- 
come more violent in their invectives 
against Church and State—against 
every kind of authority, any power 
given by wealth; and presently they 
ceased to talk of these things in the 
abstract, they became connected in 
their minds with individuals, and they 
proceeded to empty the vials of their 
wrath on them. 

“To trace this development to its 
beginning was‘easy enough. Giacomo 
Lisconti, day by day, hour by hour, 
lost no opportunity of instilling into 
their minds the poison running riot in 
his own—for he was an anarchist in 
the crudest sense of the word—and lit- 
tle by little every man came under his 
sway and enlisted in his service, ‘un- 
der the banner’ (so he said) of ‘Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity.’ The high-sound- 
ing phrase which the Communists in 
the French Revolution had turned into 
a by-word and a mockery in the ears 
of other nations held for these peas- 
ants a pleasing ring—they had them 
painted in large golden letters on the 
wall of their club, in curious contrast 
to a large crucifix which had hung 
there since anybody could remember— 
until Giacomo Lisconti removed it and 
sent it to the parish priest with an 
insulting and blasphemous message 
such as he alone would have thought 
of inditing. Perhaps the villagers al- 
lowing him to do this thing was the 
strongest proof to any person well ac- 
quainted with them of the absolute 
sway he held over them; for the priest 
(the same you saw sitting yonder in 
the porch) had been loved and revered 
by every man, woman, and child in 
this place ever since he first came to 
take up his abode here, and indeed it 
was hardly surprising. He is a man 
for whom I have the deepest affection 
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—straight, simple, and earnest, with 
the faith of a child and the learning 
of a philosopher, austere in his man- 
ner of life, yet year by year that same 
austerity seems only -to add to the 
sweetness of his nature, and his le- 
nient view of others and their less lofty 
ideals.” 

I looked at Leslie, greatly surprised; 
my friend was showing me a side of 
his character I had never even guessed 
at. He noticed the glance and laughed, 
in a shy, almost boyish way, as he said 
quickly: “But that is beside the point. 
I was talking of the influence of Gia- 
como Lisconti, wasn’t I? It had spread 
in the most extraordinary way. Hard- 
ly a man, woman or child in the vil- 
lage but had succumbed to his wonder- 
ful powers of persuasion on political 
and religious subjects. 

“Little by little, one by one, the vil- 
lagers gave up the practice which had 
been theirs since time immemorial— 
that of hearing a mass before begin- 
ning the day’s work. You no longer 
saw folded hands and bowed heads 
when the clear-toned church-bells rang 
the ‘Angelus. The flowers on the 
wayside shrines, the garlands at the 
foot of the great stone crucifix in the 
market-place, withered slowly and 
were not replaced. The lamps set here 
and there by devout souls before some 
patron saint, some weather-beaten 
statue of the Madonna, in niches at 
the street corners, were no longer 
trimmed; for which reason the village 
looked strangely gloomy at night to 
anybody who had been accustomed to 
see these lamps glowing cheerfully in 
the darkness, and serving the double 
purpose of devotion and light to guide 
the passer-by. But there was one single 
soul in the village who from the very 
first had held her peace when the vil- 
lagers, loud in Lisconti’s praise, spoke 
of his beauty, his lineage, his elo- 
quence, his doctrines; this was Fédé 
Donato, she whose grave you have just 
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seen, a girl whose exquisite beauty 
was the boast and pride of the village, 
who could have had a lover for every 
day had she so chosen, but who had 
refused offers of marriage which were 
the envy of other girls, who marvelled 
greatly until someone whispered that 
one of these days there would be a 
new novice in the Franciscan Convent 
in the Campagna yonder; then and then 
only the envious murmurings ceused, 
for they knew that Fédé was no longer 
a rival. She listened to the villagers 
and said no word, but one day when 
she was carrying a great basket of 
fruit up to the Presbytery, she met the 
priest, and relieved her mind on the 
subject. ‘Signor Padre,’ she _ said, 
‘surely this man Lisconti is the devil 
in human guise: dost see how empty 
the church is now, even on holy days? 
The fiowers all dead before the 
shrines, the votive lamps extinguished, 
the crucifixes taken down and hidden 
away, songs and ‘books in every ,home 


which are a disgrace, the Angelus 
sounding in vain, the very rosaries 
rusting!’ 


“The priest listened to her and shook 
his head sadly. ‘’Tis only too true,’ he 
said. ‘I have been wondering,’ he 
added, as if thinking aloud, ‘whether 
I can be in any way to blame?’ 

“Then he roused himself. ‘You must 
not take home an empty basket,’ he 
said kindly. ‘Annette has some cakes 
for you, and stay, you love flowers, I 
know, so fill up your basket with 
roses.’ 

“Fédé curtseyed low, thanked him, 
and went on, wondering in her simple 
soul how anyone could prefer that 
loud, braggart Giacomo to the gentle- 
voiced priest whose face had a beauty 
which is only possessed by those who 
have made the ‘peace which passeth 
all human understanding’ their own, 
and whom Fédé held in much the same 
reverence as she did the Madonn: and 
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“Presently she was busy gathering 
roses, making a lovely picture, with 
her sunny hair and sweet face, among 
the crimson splendor all around her. 
As she gathered she was thinking, 
thinking over a conversation she had 
heard at home between two of her 
cousins, they had spoken of many 
things she had only partially under- 
stood, but then they had mentioned 
the names of people in the neighbor- 
hood with threats and oaths, the Duca 
di Spolento, a certain rich Marchese, 
and lastly the priest. Remembering 
their words, the veiled allusions, the 
coarse jests, little by little she began 
to realize that some crime was medi- 
tated, instigated, of course, by Lis- 
conti, and she recollected that this very 
day had been fixed for carrying out 
their design. The priest passed her 
again, homeward-bound, as she went 
down the hill with her basket; a sud- 
den impulse for which she could not 
account made her pause—she knelt 
down and held up her fragrant burden 
of roses, 

“*Please bless them,’ she said simply 
—and me.’ 

“The priest smiled, did what she 
asked, and passed on. 

“At the foot of that hill, you may 
have noticed, there runs a curious little 
crooked by-way, leading to the market- 
place. 

“Down this street marched a crowd 
of angry men—all villagers and well- 
known to Fédé, and all armed with 
either guns, pistols, or heavy sticks— 
they were led, I need hardly say, by 
Giacomo Lisconti. 

“In a flash Fédé knew their errand, 
they were on their way to take the 
priest’s life, the priest who had bap- 
tized many of them, watched over and 
cared for them with a love which had 
been wholly divine; then came another 
thought: ‘Can I do anything? 

“At first sight of that angry crowd 
she had retreated up the hill, and now 

















stood there irresolute. She looked back 
towards the Presbytery and noticed 
that the priest was walking up and 
down conning his book, and quite un- 
conscious of anything untoward; she 
was so near him she could have spoken 
to him, but something seemed to hold 
her speech. The crowd surged on. 
Suddenly they were confronted by the 
tall, slim figure of the girl: 

“‘Are you going to fight?’ she asked, 
her clear voice ringing through the air, 
‘then surely you must have badges? 
Here I have them ready to hand.’ And 
she held up her basket. ‘Let me give 
each of you one, I pray you.’ The 
words in their picturesque suggestive- 
ness were just those likely to appeal 
to Italians. There was a chorus of 
assent, and a murmur of ‘blood-red 
roses being a fitting badge,’ which 
murmur Fédé heard, and glanced anx- 
iously towards the Presbytery. She 
saw that the priest had seen them, and 
was slowly coming down his garden 
path, but she pretended to notice noth- 
ing, only quietly handed each man a 
rose, murmuring to herself the while 
‘they are blessed flowers, and these 
are surely possessed.’ 

“Giacomo Lisconti was the only man 
who got no rose. When he came for- 
ward her basket was empty, save for 
Annette’s gift of cakes. He made some 
coarse jest which fell on unheeding 
ears. She was gazing past him at the 
men around; a moment before they 
had been ripe for any and every crime, 
on their way to kill their parish priest; 
how, a curious change seemed to have 
taken place in them. 

“She seemed once more to see the 
simple God-fearing peasant folk she 
had known before Lisconti’s advent. 
Each held in one hand the rose she 
had given him, and from the other 
they had dropped their arms. Just 
then the Angelus bell sounded in clear 
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and sonorous chimes from the grey old 
village tower, one by one the men 
doffed their caps, and a grave sweet 
voice, the voice of their priest, slowly 
repeated the ‘Angelus.’ 

“For a moment Lisconti seemed too 
astonished to move or to speak, then 


fury took possession of him. ‘Coward- 
ly dogs,’ he yelled, ‘after all it only 
needs one shot to rid the earth of such 
vermin!’ and he took deliberate aim at 
the priest and fired. Quick as thought 
someone had thrown herself in the 
way, and he was seized and held by 
strong men’s arms. The priest was 
safe, but Fédé lay in his sunny garden 
mortally wounded, among the crimson 
blossoms she loved so well. ‘’Twas 
the blessed roses,’ were the last words 
she uttered; ‘I knew he was the devil, 
and they—were possessed’ 

“Such is her story, and that is the 
reason of the ‘Gratitude’ on the marble 
cross.” 

“And the blessing of the roses?” I 
asked. 

“Ah! On every anniversary of her 
death great baskets of the priest’s roses 
are gathered for him to bless, these he 
distributes among the villagers at their 
own request, they carry them to their 
homes, and value them highly—even 
the faded leaves are gathered up and 
treasured. 

“Tis a pretty custom, which time 
has sanctioned, and in it one finds, it 
seems to me, the undying memory of 
Fédé6’s simple faith. The wreath you 
saw on the grave is placed there year 
by year by the priest’s own hands— 
you must come and see him with me, 
my friend, some day. But here we 
are at home, and there is old Anunzi- 
ata anxiously awaiting us—I know 
what that means. She has made one 
of the omelettes for which she is fa- 
mous, and is afraid ‘twill spoil!’ 

Constance Craigie Halkett. 
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JACQUES CASANOVA.* 


It is said that when Carlyle was at- 
tempting to pierce the mystery of the 
Diamond Necklace he desired to con- 
sult the Memoirs of Casanova, and that 
not a single copy of the book was to 
be found in England. Placed upon the 
index it was so severely banned that 
not even a scholar might turn over its 
forbidden pages. Casanova would have 
provided Carlyle with little else than 
an epigram eight words long: he could 
reveal no secret concerning the Dia- 
mond Necklace, because he knew noth- 
ing of that famous intrigue; and Car- 
lyle would have had little sympathy 
with his philosophy of life. But for 
all that Casanova was a true child of 
his age, at once Knight Errant and 
Wandering Jew, a strange mixture of 
vice and intelligence, of dishonesty and 
honor. Above all he revealed himself 
with a marvellous frankness, and he 
left behind an autobiography rarely 
surpassed in the world’s history. 
Therefore we cannot regret that our 
fortune is better than Carlyle’s, that 
not only are Casanova’s Memoirs easily 
accessible in their native French, but 
that for those who shrink from the 
original, there is an English version 
neatly executed and prudently expur- 
gated. 

Jacques Casanova, the most reckless 
adventurer who ever rescued a damsel 
in distress or broke a faro-bank, was 
born of roving parents in 1725. His 
father was an actor whom his mother, 
the daughter of an honest shoemaker, 
had married against the will of her 
parents. She not only married Gaétan 
Casanova, but she also embraced his 
profession; and, though her son ami- 
ably insisted that she possessed no 
talent whatever, she remained an ac- 
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tress until the end. Jacques had such 
a bringing up as Bohemia affords, but 
his quick wits were in his favor, and 
at sixteen he was received Doctor of 
Law by the University of Padua. His 
own bent was to study medicine, and 
it would have been wiser, says he in 
a brilliant flash of self-knowledge, had 
he been permitted to follow his bent, 
since in medicine charlatanism is more 
useful than in law. But his mother 
was determined to make him an advo- 
cate, and it was only his own resolu- 
tion which saved him from a distaste- 
ful career. The truth is he hated all 
work that was not a pleasure, and, 
after a brief interval devoted to the 
Church, he chose the only profession 
which suited his peculiar talents,—the 
profession of an adventurer. Hence- 
forth he served no harder master than 
his own inclination, and if “he emptied 
his friends’ purses,” as he said, “to 
satisfy his caprices,” the money cum- 
bered his pocket but a moment, and 
straightway passed on to enrich an- 
other. 

To follow his wanderings is to ex- 
haust the map of Europe. He was 
but eighteen when he found his way 
to Constantinople, on what errand he 
knew not himself. But his instinct to 
keep the best of company was already 
awake, and he carried with him a let- 
ter to M. de Bonneval, an indiscreet 
Frenchman, who had turned Mussul- 
man, and who wore the turban as he 
wore a uniform. “Had the Jews of- 
fered me the command of fifty thou- 
sand men,’ de Bonneval told Casa- 
nova, “I would have laid siege to Je- 
rusalem.”” Under these auspices Casa- 
nova had a foretaste of the grandeur 
which was presently to be his. He 
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played and he won; he indulged his 
fancy for elegant banquets and fine 
raiment. Wherever he went he was 
courted by the fair, and applauded by 
the witty. But disgrace, which dogged 
his footsteps to the end, soon overtook 
bim, and he was thrust into prison on 
a charge (so he says) of thrashing a 
servant. However, he was soon at lib- 
erty, and shaking the dust of Constan- 
tinople from his feet, he made his way 
back to Venice. Here, too, bad luck 
awaited him. He lost at the tables, 
and with his money vanished health, 
courage, and repartee. His self-confi- 
dence was not yet perfect. He knew 
not how to ruffle it with an empty 
pocket, and, professional gamester 
though he was, he had not yet learned 
the art of correcting fortune. He was, 
therefore, compelied for a while to 
earn a crown a day fiddling at a thea- 
tre, and it is not surprising that he 
regarded this episode as a blot upon 
his career. 

But Casanova was born under a for- 
tunate star. He was not destined to 
spend his life scraping music in an 
orchestra, and before long came an op- 
portunity which he was quick to seize. 
He had played at a wedding, and go- 
ing homeward overtook a red-robed 
senator, who offered him a place in 
his gondola. Suddenly the senator was 
seized with apoplexy; Casanova has- 
tened to find a doctor, and having taken 
M. de Bragadin (such was the sena- 
tor’s name) back to his palace, he com- 
placently installed himself there. “If 
I leave the poer man,” he said senten- 
tiously, “he will die; so long as I re- 
main he will live.” He could not have 
pursued a wiser policy. M. de Braga- 
din was an amateur of the occult sci- 
ences, and he at once took Casanova 
for an adept. The rascal did not con- 


tradict him, for he was never reluctant 
to claim the knowledge thrust upon 
him by others. He modestly invented 
an old hermit who had taught him to 
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which M. 
de Bragadin instantly recognized as 
the clavicula of Solomon, called cab- 


make certain calculations, 


bala by the vulgar. Thus Casanova 
became the hierophant of M. de Braga- 
din and his friends. He told them 
what they wished to believe, and they 
construed his answers as best suited 
their purpose. Henceforth they did 
nothing without consulting their adept, 
and he in return was adopted by M. 
de Bragadin as a son. “You need 
have no thought for the future,” said 
the worthy man; “you have nothing to 
do but to amuse yourself, and what- 
ever may happen be sure that I shall 
always be your father and your friend.” 

Casanova wished nothing better. To 
be rich and protected was the career 
which of all others he would have 
chosen for himself. He gave a loose 
rein to his inclination. He gambled, 
he talked, he wrote verses, he made 
love to all the beautiful women who 
crossed his path, and he was supremely 
happy. “I began to give myself airs,” 
said he, “to lay down the law, and to 
quote authors whom I had never read.” 
If ever he was involved in a difficulty, 
Serenus (the cabalistic name of M. de 
Bragadin) was ready to extricate him, 
after a brief consultation of their 
oracle, which they had agreed to call 
Paralis. Paralis, indeed, was omnipo- 
tent, and served Casanova loyally until 
the day came when he hung his arms 
upon the wall, and retired beaten from 
the contest. Meanwhile he rode gaily 
down the highway of fortune. Henri- 
ette succeeded Christine, Esther ri- 
valled Thérése, and Casanova’s heart 
beat susceptibly, yet never broke. But 
like all men of enterprise he desired to 
see the world. Venice, despite her at- 
tractions, was too small for his ambi- 
tion, and as he had won money all the 
winter he determined (in 1750) to set 
out for Paris. 

What delight was his! To be young, 
rich, and for the first time in Paris! 
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Though he wrote his Memoirs an angry 
old man in the seclusion of Dux, he 
could not keep from his pages the joy- 
ous enthusiasm of youth. He visited 
the Palais Royal as a pilgrim visits a 
shrine, and his ardor was unchecked 
by the bad chocolate and worse coffee 
which they gave him to drink. He 
marvelled open-eyed at the crowd 
waiting to have its snuff-boxes filled at 
the Civet Cat, where they have been 
filling snuff-boxes ever since; but he 
instantly caught the habit of the place, 
took his part in the comedy played 
around him, and in two days the fa- 
mous men of Paris were his friends. 
Crébillon taught him French, though 
he could not cure his pupil of Italian 
idioms; he saw the King and Madame 
de Pompadour; he listened to the mod- 
est eloquence of D’Alembert. To this 
first visit to France he looked back 
with enduring pleasure, and while he 
described it, he knew that he had seen 
the city he loved best for the last time. 
“The popular effervescence there,” 
said he, in the tone of a true courtier, 
“has disgusted me, and I am too old 
to hope to see it calm down.” So he 
returned to Venice after three years of 
wandering, conscious that his time had 
not been wasted. “I had gained ex- 
perience,” said he, “of men and man- 
ners. I was acquainted with the laws 
of honor and politeness. I felt I was 
superior to my surroundings.” And in 
this assurance he took up his old life 
with an added moderation and reserve. 

But, for all his good resolutions, he 
Was soon as careless as ever, and in 
M. de Bernis he found a most suitable 
comrade for his revels. No place 
seemed sacred in his joyous eyes; at 
a wave of his hand even the convent 
parlor became a ball-room, and he 
drank the cup of pleasure unalloyed, 
until suddenly he attracted the atten- 
tion of the State Inquisitors. To what 
he owed this awkward courtesy is un- 
certain, for his own account is untrust- 








worthy. It is characteristic of the man 
that, brutally frank in all else, he is 
careful to conceal the causes of his 
many imprisonments, and to explain 
tortuously his frequent expulsions from 
foreign capitals. However, he declares 
that Manuzzi, a spy of the Inquisition, 
visiting him on a false pretence, de- 
tected on his bookshelves certain books 
and manuscripts which dealt with 
magic. Though he indignantly protests 
that he was never a dupe himself, Cas- 
anova always found it both pleasant 
and profitable to dabble with the occult 
sciences, and this time, if we may be- 
lieve him, he paid for his taste. A 
few days after Manuzzi’s visit, the 
Great Inquisitor arrested Casanova 
before sunrise, seized his suspected 
library, which contained such works 
as the Zecor-ben, the Clavicula Sala- 
monis, and an essay on the Planetary 
Hours, and sent him after a hasty ex- 
amination to the notorious state prison 
of Venice—the Leads. His cell was 
neither elegant nor commodious. The 
poor window which it boasted was 
blocked by a huge beam placed 
athwart, and its ceiling was so low 
that Casanova could not stand upright 
within it. Worse still, it was infested 
with rats and fleas. Such was the 
dungeon in which the hero was forced 
to lay down his paduasoy mantle, his 
beautiful new coat, his hat trimmed 
with a long white feather and Spanish 
point lace, like a strayed reveller in 
a hovel. The surroundings harmonized 
so little with Casanova’s taste, that he 
felt his mind totter. When his right 
hand touched his left, cold and numb 
from the hardness of the boards on 
which he lay, he thought he was touch- 
ing the hand of a dead stranger. In 
his own words, “what was true ap- 
peared false, and what was false ap- 
peared true.” But like a brave man 
he called philosophy to his aid, and 
resolved never to surrender the hope 
of freedom while life was in him. Nor 
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were the books with which an indul- 
gent gaoler provided him designed to 
cool his heated imagination. The Mys- 
tical City, by Maria d’Agrada, tortured 
his sleep with extravagant dreams, 
which, like the man of letters that he 
was, he longed to put upon paper. Yet 
despite visions, solitude, and vermin, 
he preserved his courage, and instantly 
began to make a plan of escape. His 
only chance was to pierce the floor of 
his cell, and where were the instru- 
ments fit for so difficult an enterprise? 
Here again luck and philosophy aided 
him. “I have always held,” said he, 
“that what a man wants to do, that 
he will do, in spite of all difficulties, 
but he must begin early, for after a 
certain age fortune forsakes one, and 
cannot be whistled back.” 

Casanova was but thirty, and he did 
not whistle in vain. One day, walking 
up and down a large cell next his own 
in which he was allowed to take exer- 
cise, he espied among other rubble an 
iron bar and a piece of black marble. 
Instinct told him their value; yet when 
he first concealed them among his 
shirts he did not know the precise use 
to which he would put them. It was 
not long, however, before he had made 
a long octagonal dagger by rubbing the 
bolt upon the marble, and with this 
implement he set out to bore a hole 
in the floor. After sawing through two 
stout boards, he came upon a layer of 
what the Venetians call terrazzo mar- 
morin, and was in despair, until he 
remembered that Hannibal had made 
a passage through the Alps with vine- 
gar. Straightway he poured the vine- 
gar from his salad through the hole, 
and with excellent effect. The omens, 
too, were propitious: escape seemed 
within his reach; and then the blow 
fell upon him. As an especial favor, 
he was moved to pleasanter quarters, 
and not only was all his work made 
vain, but his plot was revealed to his 
gaoler. 
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Yet he was undaunted. He reduced 
his gaoler to silence by threats of ex- 
posure, and speedily devised another 
plan. Through the gaoler’s mediation 
he had exchanged books with a fellow- 
prisoner, a monk named Balbi, and the 
two not only lent or borrowed books, 
but presently began a correspondence. 
Casanova, with his keen sense of char- 
acter, soon summed up the miserable 
Balbi, yet in spite of the monk’s stu- 
pidity he determined to make use of 
him. He was the more easily per- 
suaded to this course, because escape 
could only be made from Balbi’s cell, 
and he conveyed his precious dagger 
to the monk, concealed in the binding 
of The Vulgate. It was Balbi’s business 
not only to pierce the floor which di- 
vided him from Casanova, but also to 
make a passage from his own cell out 
upon the roof. The monk set to work 
in fear, and Casanova, ashe translated 
an ode of Horace, listened in jubilation 
to the tapping overhead. The hero, 
consulting the Orlando Furioso as to 
the time of his escape, had pitched 
upon the line, Fra il fin d’ottobre e il 
capo di novembre, and it was near mid- 
night on October 3lst when he and 
Balbi made their way through the 
holes pierced by the monk on to the 
roof. The Inquisitors were in the 
country, and the gaolers had seized the 
chance of a carouse, so that the fugi- 
tives had a fair start, and Casanova 
surveyed the city from a gable in the 
roof with a proud satisfaction. Two 
hundred feet in front were the cupolas 
of St. Mark’s, and as he looked out 
upon the church, the bell struck 
twelve. The tag from Ariosto came 
to his mind, and then he was sure that 
success was his. But there was many 
a difficulty still unsolved. To enter the 
garret window was easy enough, and 
one of them could be let down by the 
cord which Casanova had made of his 
bed-clothes. But what of the other? 
They dared neither lose their cord nor 
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leave so obvious a clue. Balbi, of 
course, insisted upon going first, and 
Casanova was left to wander alone 
over the roof. But there upon a sort 
of terrace he found that which never 
eludes an escaping prisoner,—a ladder, 
which, with infinite toil, he pushed 
through the garret window, and so de- 
scended. He found himself in a vast 
gallery, and then, incapable of further 
effort, he fell into a deep slumber, to 
the great fear and disgust of Balbi. 
When he awoke it was five o’clock, 
and outside Venice was beginning to 
stir. Exploring the gallery, he found 
it led to the Ducal Chancery, whence 
they emerged, by smashing the panels, 
on to the staircase of the palace. Be- 
tween them and freedom was but a 
vast door, too strong to batter, which 
would yield only to the porter’s key. 
There was nothing left but to put a 
bold face upon it, and setting his fine 
hat trimmed with gold Spanish lace 
on his head, Casanova gazed noncha- 
lantly out of the window. He attract- 
ed instant attention; the porter fearing 
he had locked in a senator by mistake, 
hastened to undo the door, and as the 
door turned upon its hinges, Casanova 
and Balbi fled across the square on to 
the quay, and before the signal of 
alarm could be given, they had leapt 
into a gondola. 

Free at last, Casanova stood upon 
the pinnacle of good fortune. He was 
proud of his escape, and justly proud, 
until the day of his death. Moreover, 
he had won fame as well as freedom. 
Henceforth, wherever he went, he was 
pointed out as the notorious Casanova 
who had escaped from the Leads. 
Kings and popes asked him, in all hu- 
mility, to relate the story of his flight, 
and with a characteristic arrogance he 
was wont to put them off with an ex- 
cuse. But he was never tired of tell- 
ing the tale to his friends, and he told 
it, says the Prince de Ligne, with in- 
imitable spirit and energy. So, gay 
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and famous, he wandered up and down 
the world, always suspected of this 
crime or that, until he might boast 
that he had been expelled from every 
capital in Europe. Gambling was the 
real business of his life, now as al- 
ways, and none ever showed finer cour- 
age at the green table. When he was 
in good fortune he kept the bank; but 
if luck frowned on him, he did not dis- 
dain to punt with the most reckless. 
He played to win, and therefore was 
not too scrupulous in‘the handling of 
the cards. Thackeray borrowed his 
philosophy for Barry Lyndon, and it 
may be summed up in the words: 
“Never cheat, but get the better of 
fortune.” This happy end may be “at- 
tained by some happy stroke of for- 
tune, some touch of dexterity, indepen- 
dent of luck;” and Casanova consid- 
ered that “a prudent player can make 
use of either or both these means, 
without incurring blame or being taxed 
with cheating.” Nor was it only by 
getting the better of fortune that Casa- 
nova filled his pocket. He did not dis- 
dain the immemorial practice of the 
decoy, and with Antonio Croce’s wife 
to attract the unwary, that Milanese 
scoundrel and Casanova once fleeced 
an English Jew and a wealthy Swede 
of many thousands. But in the eigh- 
teenth century gambling did more than 
fill the pocket; it took its professors 
into the best company. Thus it was 
through the cards that Casanova knew 
Fox, to whom he once lent fifty louis, 
which the statesman paid him back 
years afterwards in London. Through 
the cards, also, he encountered the 
Duke de Roseburi, that diffident youth 
who bowed oftener than he spoke, and 
whom Casanova only once saw smile. 
Though generally lucky he knew, like 
other gambiers, what it was to be 
fleeced, since fortune sometimes re- 
fuses to be corrected; and once, when 
he broke the bank at biribi, he was 
paid in light coin, for passing which 

















he came near to imprisonment. Yet 
for many years he had no other means 
of livelihood than magic and the card- 
table, and since he most often lived 
in splendor, it is evident that he knew 
how strokes should be made and had 
the courage to make them. 

On one occasion he rose to heroism. 
It was at Salsbach, where a French- 
man, named d’Entragues, offered him 
his revenge at piquet. Casanova was 
indifferent, and complained that the 
Frenchman always gave up after a 
brief hour of play. D’Entragues, in 
anger, pressed his adversary, and pro- 
posed that the first who left the table 
should lose fifty louis. This was a bet 
after Casanova’s heart, and he eagerly 
accepted it. At three o’clock they sat 
down, and ai nine d’Entragues sug- 
gested supper. “You are free to go,” 
said Casanova, “but I shall pocket the 
hundred louis.” They played through 
the night, and when the water-drink- 
ers appeared at six in the morning, 
they found the heroes still absorbed. 
Throughout the next day they faced 
each other across the table with no 
other food than chocolate and a cup 
of broth. Casanova boasts that he is 
still fresh, and declares that his ad- 
versary “looks like a dug-up corpse.” 
In vain their friends intervene. Ob- 
durate they sit through another night, 


until at nine o’clock the next day 
d’Entragues rocks in his chair, and 
falls fainting to the floor. “He was 


carried to bed,” says Casanova with 
pride; “I gave six louis to the marker, 
who had marked for forty-two hours, 
put my gold in my pocket, and walked 
down to the apothecary’s. I then went 
to bed and slept till three.” It is su- 
perb; and who can wonder that Casa- 
nova counted this conquest of d’En- 
tragues among his loftiest triumphs? 

When the cards failed him, he fell 
back upon magic, and here he was no 
mean rival of Cagliostro, who more 
than once crossed his path. For many 
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years he lived upon the amiable credu- 
lity of M. de Bragadin, and he found 
Madame d’Urfé an easier and yet more 
profitable dupe. For Casanova she 
was Semiramis, and he was her Galti- 


narde. An extravagant vanity per- 
suaded her that she was an adept, and 
Casanova befooled her with flattery, 
until she obeyed him in all things, and 
paid whatever price he chose to ask 
for his counsel. For many years he 
consoled and plundered this poor lady. 
She bought him out of prison, she gave 
him jewels, she squandered money on 
him; while he in return conducted a 
correspondence between her and the 
moon, and as a final act of chicanery, 
superintended the great metamorpho- 
sis, whereby she was to be born again 
in the shape of a man. This masquer- 
ade of mysticism is eminently charac- 
teristic of the age which respected 
Cagliostro, and one knows not which 
is the more surprising, the simplicity 
of Madame d’Urfé, or the;cold shame- 
lessness of Casanova who set down 
the facts with no more than a word of 
apology. Yet of all his achievements 
he liked his domination of Semiramis 
the least; and, though he was glad 
enough to swindle his “poor old friend” 
while she lived, her death by an over- 
dose of the panacea was a shock to 
more than his pocket. But in dealing 
with the occult sciences Casanova fol- 
lowed the taste of the time, and his 
contemporaries no doubt deemed it his 
worst sin that he pretended to a deeper 
knowledge than he possessed. 

And of this pretence Casanova was 
always guilty. The rapidity of his wit 
enabled him to pick the brains of oth- 
ers without their discovering the theft. 
When he came to Paris, in all the 
pride of his escape, he cast about him 
for an honest livelihood. M. de Bernis, 
always his friend, urged him to “invent 
something which would bring money 
into the royal coffers,” and gave him 
a letter to M. de Boulogne, the Comp- 
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troller General. Now, Casanova knew 
nought of finance, but he told M. de 

Boulogne unabashed that he had “a 
scheme in his head which would enrich 
the king by the interest on a hundred 
millions.” Of course he had nothing 
of the sort in his head; but when M. 
de Boulogne innocently remarked, “I 
know of what you are thinking,” he 
feigned surprise, and wisely held his 
tongue. The royal financiers were less 
astute, and one of them, handing him 
a book said, “There is your project, 
M. Casanova.” There it was in truth, 
—a lottery, and M. Casanova hastened 
to make it his own. Moreover, if he 
could not invent, he could amend, and 
a few suggestions so vastly improved 
the plan, that the patient officials read- 
ily attributed it to the man who knew 
least about it. The lottery proving 
successful, Casanova was clearly 
marked out for preferment. He was 
sent upon a secret mission to Dunkirk, 
and presently was dispatched to Hol- 
land to discount the royal paper. In 
these enterprises his tireless energy 
and quick intelligence served him well, 
and though it is to his credit that he 
always made a bad spy, he had a 
shrewd head for business, and might 
have died a rich man but for his 
spendthrift habit. But even in Holland 
the beauty of Esther Hope charmed 
him more than her father’s money- 
bags, for after all love was the ruling 
passion of his life. 

No man was ever a more liberal 
lover. The image of M. M., exquisite 
though it was, could not wholly efface 
the subdued beauty of C. C.; he had 
room in his heart for Pauline and Mlle. 
X. C. V., for Heléne and Hedwige; 
few indeed were the ladies over whom 
he did not shed a tear of sensibility at 
parting. He loved them all, but he 
was the enemy of marriage, and he 
was forced, too often by a hard-hearted 
magistrate, to ride away. Whether 
they loved him is another question; 
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but one at least, the peerless Henri- 
ette, remembered him to the end, and 
tended him with devotion when he lay 
ill and broken in Spain. He himself 
was complacent in good and evil for- 
tune. “My vanity was excessive in 
those days,” he wrote, looking back to 
his brilliant youth with pride. “I con- 
sidered all the women of Europe one 
vast seraglio destined for my pleas- 
ure.’ But despite his predilection, he 
was no mere trifier, no indolent break- 
er of women’s hearts. Other interests 
claimed him and other ambitions. Like 
all the distinguished men of his time, 
he cultivated wit, and dabbled in 
scholarship. He vaunted his power in 
repartee with some justice, and his 
best sallies are at once quick and dig- 
nified. Moreover, in prison and out of 
it, he had always been a student, he 
had read books and written them. In 
his old age, indeed, he became some- 
thing of a pedant, and bored the 
Prince de Ligne and his other friends 
by incessantly quoting Homer and 
Horace, both of whom he had trans- 
lated. But his genuine interest in hu- 
mane letters is everywhere evident in 
his Memoirs, and he talked with poets 
and philosophers upon equal terms. To 
converse with great men was, in truth, 
his constant pride, and in his pages 
we get glimpses of Rousseau and Vol- 
taire, of Helvetius and Winckelmann. 
He held but a poor opinion of Rous- 
seau, and he declined to call his own 
book “Confessions,” because that title 
had been usurped by an extravagant. 
But he confesses himself a Voltairean, 
and boldly exchanged pleasantries with 
the philosopher of Ferney. Voltaire, of 
course, got the better of him, for 
which Casanova cherished an enduring 
spite against him. Yet he had the 
grace to be sorry for it afterwards, 
and confessed that had it not been for 
Voltaire’s satirical habit, he would 
have considered him sublime. Nor is 
it surprising that this link between the 

















old world and the new should have 
declaimed bitterly against Goethe and 
Wieland, whom in his old age he met 
at Weimar. What pleasure, indeed, 
could a hoary-headed classic take in 
their poetry or in their pompous gospel 
of romance? He neither understood 
their language, nor patiently endured 
their influence. So he left Weimar in 
a rage, and solaced himself by remem- 
bering the sallies of Voltaire and the 
amiability of Haller. 

As he knew the great men, so he 
knew the great capitals of Europe. 
Always a wanderer, he regarded all 
cities as his home, save his native 
Venice which he might not enter. At 
Berlin he was granted an interview 
with the great Frederic, who offered 
him a post which his vanity could not 
accept. At Vienna he was snubbed by 
Joseph the Second, upon whom he 
took an intrepid revenge. “I do not 
like people who buy titles,” said the 
Emperor. “And what about those who 
sell them, Sire?’ replied Casanova. 
The other Emperor, Catherine the 
Great, did not stir his imagination, and 
he left Russia unappreciative, the more 
so since he disliked the Russian sys- 
tem of gambling, which was to play 
and not pay. In Poland he enjoyed a 
social triumph, until his duel with 
Branecki made him too notorious, and 
he was forced once more to fly in dis- 
grace, But nowhere was he so happy 
as in England. He liked the “proud 
islanders,” the beauty of their country, 
the solidity of their food, and the ex- 
cellence of their roads. His judgment 
is poles apart from the judgment of 
the French tourists, who visited Eng- 
land in the eighteenth century, and 
gave vent to their spleen in angry 
pamphlets. Wherever he went he was 
well received, in St. James’s as in the 
City; he discovered in Madame Cor- 
nelys, the Circe of Soho Square, an old 
friend, and he attended her receptions 
with the best of the aristocracy. He 
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was fascinated by Lord Pembroke’s 
delight in a fighting-cock, and by the 
rules of the Prize Ring, and doubtless 
he would have lived very happily in 
London, had he not been indiscreet 
enough to present a forged bill of ex- 
change. The bill was none of his forg- 
ing, so he is careful to tell you, but 
it was a hanging matter, and Casanova 
was forced to take refuge across the 
channel. 

Thus he continued his life of adven- 
ture, until he was nearly sixty years 
of age, and then by great good fortune 
he met Count Waldstein in Paris. 
Waldstein, charmed with his conversa- 
tion, affected an interest in magic, and 
invited him to his house. “Come to 
Bohemia with me,” said he; “I am 
leaving to-morrow,” and for the next 
fifteen years, until his death, Casanova 
was librarian at Dux. Here his life 
was not happy. He was bullied (and 
even flogged) by an unsympathetic 
house-steward, and his vanity was al- 
ways open to unintended affronts. 
When the affront seemed unbearable, 
he asked for an introduction to a 
crowned head or to a Berlin Jew, bor- 
rowed some money, and went off. But 
he always returned, followed by bills 
drawn upon his patron, and relieved 
the misery of an inactive life by writ- 
ing comedies, or telling the thrice-told 
tale of his flight from Venice. That 
his woes were imagined rather than 
real is evident from the sympathetie 
description of the Prince de Ligne. “It 
must not be supposed,” says the 
Prince, 


that he was content to live quietly in 
the haven of refuge that the kindness 
of Waldstein had provided for him. It 
was not in his nature. Not a day 
passed without a storm; something was 
sure to be wrong with his coffee, his 
milk, his dish of macaroni, which he 
insisted on having served to him daily. 
There were constant quarrels in the 
house. The cook had spoiled his po- 
lenta, the coachman had given him a 
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bad driver to bring him over to see 
me, the dogs had barked all night, 
there had been more guests than 
usual, and he had been obliged to eat 
at a side table. A hunting-horn tor- 
tured his ear with discordant sounds; 
the priest had been trying to convert 
him; Count Waldstein had not said 
good-morning to him first; the soup, 
out of malice, had been served to him 
either too hot or too cold; a servant 
had kept him waiting for his wine; he 
had not been introduced to some dis- 
tinguished person who had come to see 
the lance which pierced the side of the 
great Waldstein; the Count had lent 
somebody a book without telling him; 
a groom had not touched his hat to 
him; he had spoken in German and 
had not been understood; he had got 
angry and people had laughed at him. 


Such were the small grievances 
which distressed the great man, who 
still remembered the exploits which 
had astonished half Europe. The 
truth is, his vast energy chafed against 
inaction, and his talent was not satis- 
fied by the production of little plays 
for the amusement of his patrons. He 
was moreover hopelessly out of fash- 
ion. He was like Bassompierre when 
he came out of the Bastile. As he 
grew old a generation arose which un- 
derstood neither his manners nor his 
costume. To them his grave stateli- 
ness appeared as ridiculous as his 
cloth-of-gold coat and paste buckles. 
To him the young were all Jacobins 
who forgot the respect due to rank and 
age. The intolerable dullness of his 
life was enlivened by the composition 
of his memoirs, which, read in manu- 
script by his friends, brought him fame 
even in his life-time. So he declined 
upon a premature old age, preserving 
until the end a love for Venice and a 
pride in his own career. “I have lived 


a philosopher and I die a Christian,” 
were his last words, and they are evi- 
dently characteristic of the most aban- 
doned Pagan of his generation. 
Nemo sapit qui sibi non sapit; such 
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was the motto which Casanova chose 
for his Memoirs, and he believed in his 
self-knowledge as confidently as in his 
candor. When he met the Marquis 
d’Argens at Aix, that famous gossip 
warned him not to write his autobiog- 
raphy. “In my intense desire to write 
the truth,” said the Marquis, “I have 
made myself ridiculous.” The warning 
fell on deaf ears, and for seven years 
Casanova did his best to tell what he 
conceived to be the truth. He spared 
neither himself nor his friends. He casti- 
gated such vices as he detected in him- 
self without mercy, and if these vices 
were few, it was because his moral 
code was easy and his own. From one 
end of his book to the other there is 
an air of frankness which is irresist- 
ible. He set veracity above reputation, 
and despite his arrogance he does not 
hesitate to recount the snubs and in- 
sults put upon him. When Kaunitz 
with superb disdain tells him to “go 
and sin no more but not in Vienna,” 
he writes it down without shame or 
comment. When Voltaire repulsed 
his attempt at impertinence, he ac- 
knowledged his defeat, though he 
never forgot the affront. Few men, 
especially those who have known the 
glitter of high society, will cheerfully 
record that the policeman’s hand is 
always on their shoulder. Yet Casa- 
nova remembers every lettre de cachet, 
every hasty order to cross a frontier, 
that ever he received. As has been 
said, his only reticence touches the 
cause of his frequent expulsions. His 
candor, then, we may accept without 
reserve. His self-knowledge is not 
quite so certain. No doubt he made 
a valiant attempt to understand his 
career and its motives; no doubt he 
was scrupulously veracious according 
to his lights. But he was not a realist, 
like Samuel Pepys, writing always 
with his eye on the object. He did 
not confide such secrets to his note- 
book as most men dare not whisper 

















to themselves. He was, on the con- 
trary, of a romantic turn, and he saw 
with perfect justice that his life con- 
tained the material of a dozen novels. 
Moreover, he wrote his book long after 
he had mingled in the fray, and seen 
through the mist, which in his eyes 
always overhung Dux, the adventures 
of his youth perhaps appeared too 
brightly colored. For, above all, his 
book is the book of an old man, look- 
ing back with pride upon the past, and 
seeing the old enchantments through 
the entrancing glass of time. Again 
and again he regrets his vanished 
prowess in small things or in great. 
Once, he confesses, he was passionate- 
ly fond of ship-biscuit,—surely not a 
vicious taste; but in those days, “I had 
thirty sound teeth,” he writes, “than 
which it would be difficult to find any 
whiter or finer. I have but two left 
now.” That is a cry from the heart. 
Again, when he is describing the 
charms of M. M. and his own ascend- 
ency over that beautiful nun: “Dear 
reader,” says he, “be patient with me, 
who am to-day only the shadow of the 
gay, the fascinating, the dashing Casa- 
nova that was. I love to dwell on 
memories of myself.’”’ Thus, when we 
estimate his self-knowledge, we must 
take this love of old memories into ac- 
count. In brief, if he did not describe 
himself always as he was, he loyally 
pictured his youth as it appeared to his 
age, and we can ask no more than this 
of any ancient chronicler. 

Concerning the plan and purpose of 
his book he wrote with perfect candor. 
Dividing the world into two parties, 
“the one, and by far the greater, com- 
posed of ignorant and superficial men, 
and the other of deep thinkers,” he 
addresses himself to the deep thinkers 
alone, and is confident that they will 
appreciate his veracity. Nor has he any 
doubt as to the moral value of his 
work. “If ever I am read,” says he, 
“I shall not pervert any one’s mind; 
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to do so, at least, is far from being 


my object; but my experience, my 
vices, my virtues, my principles, may 
be of use to some who know, like the 
bee, how to extract honey from all 
sorts of flowers.” This judgment of 
the book is not unfair. No one, not 
already perverse, could be perverted 
by its gay and humorous romance, and 
for those who will read it in a spirit 
of justice, it presents such a picture of 
the time as it is difficult to find else- 
where. 

Casanova has drawn his own char- 
acter both incidentally and of set pur- 
pose; yet it is by no means easy to 
understand. Opposing qualities jostle 
one another in his temperament, and 
he cannot be dismissed as a mere 
blackguard. Adventurer and pedant, 
cynic and sentimentalist, he mixed his 
virtues and his vices with a careless 
liberality. The card-sharper is not a 
rare actor upon the stage of life, but 
when was there a card-sharper other 
than Casanova who bored his compan- 
ions with quotations from the classics? 
Again, though Casanova is shameless 
in the confession cf what are common- 
ly known as vices, he was a true sen- 
timentalist to whom things were al- 
ways more than they seemed, and who 
was ever ready to shed a sympathetic 
tear over the misfortunes of others. To 
solve the puzzle is to answer the riddle 
of the eighteenth century. But short 
of that vast enterprise, the man’s own 
portrait offers a partial solution. The 
hungry eye, the hawklike nose, the 
savagely determined chin indicate the 
selfish necessity of acquisition and en- 
joyment. On the other hand, the high 
receding forehead bears witness at 
once to intellect and fatuity. To dis- 
cuss his morals were an idle task, 
since morals shift with time and place, 
and since Casanova by confessing 
what he deemed his worst fault has 
clearly revealed his own code. When 
he was at Barcelona he was indiscreet 
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enough to tell a ruffian, named Faiture, 
all that he knew concerning the ante- 
cedents of Manucci, a Venetian who 
had befriended him. He declared that 
Manucci had no right to the name he 
bore, that, in fact, he was masquerad- 
ing under a false title. His motive 
was not infamous since, as he con- 
fesses, he betrayed his friend without 
malice and for the mere love of bab- 
bling; but Faiture, after the manner 
of his kind, blackmailed Manucci, and 
it is not surprising that Casanova was 
too ashamed to ask forgiveness. Such, 
in his eyes, was the worst crime he 
ever committed. All his infidelities to 
women, all the deceits which he had 
practised upon the innocent, all the 
corrections which he had administered 
to fortune, are forgotten in this one 
supreme act of treachery. He bore 
Manucci no ill-will: the wrong he did 
him was merely the effect of careless- 
ness; yet he bowed his head in dis- 
honor, and thus bowing his head in- 
terpreted for all men his code of 
morals. 

For the rest, he was a man of vast 
energy and tireless enterprise, to whom 
nothing came amiss, and though he 
bore patiently the affronts incident to 
his career, he was ready enough to 
draw the sword in defence of his 
honor. For such as offended him he 
had the famous lunge that never failed, 
and he thought that he won the spurs 
of knighthood by running a Polish 
general through the belly. But he was 
not one to kick against the pricks; he 
revered the majesty of the law; he 
praised the English because an Eng- 
lish malefactor accepted arrest at the 
hands of a single soldier; and he 
obeyed without a murmur the mandate 
of superior force. Withal, he showed 
until the end his lack of breeding. 
Morals apart, he was never a gentle- 
man, though he declared that he had 
learned to behave as one. Yet despite 
a certain coarseness of nature, he was 
as devoted to humane letters as the 
best of his contemporaries. After a 
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full pocket he best loved intelligence. 
“I hate fools so bitterly,” he said, 
“that I feel myself degraded in a fool’s 
company.” The Prince de Ligne de- 
clared that it was only his comedies 
which were not comic, only his philo- 
sophical works in which there was no 
philosophy, and in truth philosophy 
tempered the whole comedy of his life. 
He was vain, yet his vanity was ac- 
cessible to humor, and he claimed the 
title of Seingalt as his own because he 
was the author of it.- He knew noth- 
ing of the finer shades, the subtler 
flavors of life. “I like highly-spiced 
dishes,” he said, “macaroni made by 
a Neapolitan cook, the olla podrida of 
Spain, fine, white salt cod from New- 
foundland, high game, and strong 
cheese.” His morals and his tempera- 
ment resembled his palate, and there 
are still those who think his Memoirs 
as highly spiced as the dishes which 
he loved. 

Detractors have unjustly denied the 
authenticity of his book. Yet it is 
proclaimed genuine on every page. Its 
very inaccuracies are an undesigned 
argument in its favor, since the forger 
makes it his first care to verify his 
dates. Again the evidence of the 
Prince de Ligne is clear and irrefrag- 
able. He read the Memoirs in the hero’s 
own lifetime, and most wisely appreci- 
ated them. The letter which Casanova 
addressed to the Prince de Courland, 
and which he printed in his book, was 
preserved in the archives of the Bas- 
tile, as eloquent proof of the Venetian’s 
veracity, and a hundred other argu- 
ments may be adduced in his favor. 
Indeed only those who believe that 
Bacon wrote Shakespeare’s plays, and 
that no one else wrote anything, will 
doubt the authenticity of Casanova’s 
Memoirs, which are the vivid present- 
ment of a reckless adventurer, and 
which brilliantly illustrate their au- 
thor’s cynical and ingenicus theory 
that the chain of events is always in- 
dependent of conduct. 

Charles Whibley. 
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THE OBERLES.* 


BY BENE BAZIN. 


VI. 
THE FRONTIER. 


The next morning Jean started early 
to climb to the felling bought by the 
Oberlés, which was situated on the 
crest of the mountains, to the right of 
the pass of La Schlucht, in the forest 
of Stosswehr. The walk was long and 
the ground slippery from a recent rain; 
besides, Jean lost several hours by go- 
ing round a mass of rock which he 
might have crossed. The afternoon 
was well advanced when he reached 
the wooden hut where the road ended; 
there was a little talk with the Ger- 
man foreman who attended to the cut- 
ting and transportation of the firs un- 
der the direction of the forest adminis- 
tration, and the young man, continu- 
ing to ascend, met the workmen com- 
ing down to the valley before the close 
of the day. The sun, still brilliant, was 
just about to disappear on the other 
side of the Vosges, and Jean thought, 
with a beating heart, that the frontier 
was very near. But he would not ask 
from the who saluted 
him as they passed; he took a pride 
feelings, and to 
been to betray 


his way men 


in concealing his 
speak would have 
them. 

He entered the felling which 
had just left; all about him fir-trees 
with their branches lopped and stripped 
bark, lay along the 
were white with their trunks. 
Some of them had rolled down; some 
lay as they fell; others formed a sort 


they 


of their slopes, 


which 


of barricade heaped on one another 
like jackstraws on a table. 


In the forest above there lingered 
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only one old man, on his knees, busily 
tying up in his handkerchief some 
mushrooms he had just gathered. 
When he had finished knotting the 
corners securely with his clumsy fin- 
gers, he rose from his knees, pulled his 
woollen cap over his eyes, and went 
pitching along over the moss down the 
mountain, his mouth open to the smell 
of the forest. 

“Hullo! Hullo!” said Jean. 

The man stopped between two im- 
mense butts of fir-trees, and turned his 
head, 

“What is my nearest way to the pass 
of the Schlucht?” 

“Go down like me, to the waterfall, 
and then go up again. If you don’t 
climb up there you must go two hun- 
dred yards farther. Then you go down 
into France, and you will find paths 
that will take you to the Schlucht. 
Good-night.” 

“Good-night.”’ 

The words were faint and quickly 
engulfed in the vast silence. But there 
was one sentence which sounded on in 
the heart of Jean Oberlé: “You will 
go down into France.” He longed to 
see this mysterious France which held 
place in his life, in his 
dreams, which destroyed the peace of 
his household because the old people— 
some of them at least—remained faith- 
ful to its charm; the France which so 
many Alsacians had died for, and so 
many more longed for and loved with 
that hidden love which makes the 
heart sore. How near it was, the land 
from which they had so carefully sepa- 
rated him! The land for which Uncle 
Ulrich, M. Bastian, his mother, his 
grandfather, and millions and millions 
of others sent up a prayer each night! 

In a few minutes he had reached the 
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summit and began to go down on the 
other side. All around him was a thick 
curtain of trees, and he started to run 
so that he could reach a path or an 
open space from whence he could see 
France. He took a sort of pleasure in 
letting himself slip and almost fall, 
plunging forward in his haste to reach 
the gap. The sun was going down, 
the air was still warm, but the wall of 
fir-trees was unbroken. 

“Halt!” cried a man, suddenly ap- 
pearing from behind the trunk of a 
tree. 

Jean continued to run on for several 
steps, unable to stop himself. Then 
he came back to the customs officer 
who had called him. He was a ser- 
geant, young and stout, with a certain 
shy look in his half-shut eyes, and two 
locks of yellow hair which made a bar 
across his thick-featured face, a true 
He stared at the young 

“Where the devil are 
I took you for a smug- 


Vosgian type. 
man, and said: 
you running? 
gier.”’ 

“I was looking for a place where I 
could get a sight of France.” 

“That You 
from the other side?” 

“Yea.” 

“Not Prussian, all the same?” 

“No; Alsacian.” 

The man quickly repressed a smile, 
and said, “That’s better.” But Jean 
never took his eyes off the officer, star- 
ing at his face, his uniform, as if he 
to photograph them on his 
memory. The sergeant seemed to find 
his curiosity amusing and said with a 
laugh: “If you want a view. just fol- 
low me. I have one that the Govern- 
ment throws in with my pay.” 

They both laughed and looked stead- 
ily in each other’s eyes, not so much 
on account of what had been said, but 
from a certain mutual attraction. 

“We have no time to lose,” he con- 
tinued, “the sun is going.” They ran 
down under the vault of firs and 


interests you? come 


wished 
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turned round a bare ledge of rocks on 
which were placed, some paces apart, 


two posts which marked the _ spot 
where Germany ended and France be- 
gan, and at the end of this ledge, on 
a narrow platform, stood a watch- 
house made of stout pine planks nailed 
on beams. From it one commanded an 
immense landscape, stretching further 
than the eye could reach. At this mo- 
ment, as the sun went down, a deli- 
cate light bathed the terraced trees, 
the forests, the rivers, the villages, the 
two lakes of Retournemer and Lon- 
gemer, softening all the outlines and 
pouring a yellow radiance even on the 
barrens and uncultivated fields. 
drinking in the 
sights. His heart swelled. He was 
glad to the very depths of his soul. 

“How beautiful she is!” he said. 

The sergeant, who watched him out 
of the corner of his eye, felt the com- 
pliment to his Department and re- 
marked: “It is a hard climb, but it is 
pretty in summer to take walks—for 
those who have time. Lots of people 
come from as far as Gerardmer, and 
Saint Die, and Remiremont, and far- 
ther yet. Lots of come from 
over there,” pointing backwards with 
his thumb over his shoulder towards 
the land beyond the frontier. 

Jean asked the officer to point out 
the three cities he had mentioned, but 
he followed nothing but his own 
thought. What enchanted him was the 
clearness of the air, the sense of illim- 
itable space, the ease of life, the fruit- 
fulness which these terraces of French 
land suggested—or rather it was all 
that he had heard and read, all that 
his mother and his grandfather and 
his Uncle Ulrich had told him, all that 
he himself had divined, all the recol- 
lections which sprang up in him like 
the millions of grains of wheat at the 
call of the sun. 

The sergeant had taken his seat on 
a bench in front of the cabin and was 


Jean stood silent, 


them 
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smoking his short pipe. When he saw 
his visitor turn towards him, with eyes 
heavy with tears, and seat himself be- 
side him, he could understand some- 
thing of his emotion. He knew little 
of the mere admiration for the pic- 
turesque, but tears of regret come from 
the heart, and a sublime equality 
united the two men. However, he 
dared ask no questions, and stretching 
out his sinewy neck began to examine 
the horizon carefully. 

“From what part of France do you 
come?” asked Jean. 

“Five leagues away, 
tain.” 

“Have you taken your military ser- 
vice?” 

The sergeant took his pipe out of his 
mouth and hastily laid his hand on a 
medal hanging on his breast. “Six 
years; two furloughs; I came out ser- 
geant with that. I brought it back 
from Tonquin. A jolly time, when it 
is over.” 

He spoke like a traveler who pre- 
fers his reminiscences, but who has 
not detested the journey. He contin- 
ued: “‘With you, it is harder, according 
to what they say?” 

“Yes.” 

“I have always heard so; Germany 
is a great country, but the officer and 
the soldier are not friends as with us.” 
The sun was sinking and the wide ex- 
panse had become here yellow, there 
violet; the shadows darkened over it 
like clouds racing across the sky. Oh 
hidden slopes and vanished plains, how 
Jean Oberlé longed to see you again 
under the full light of day! 

“Do you ever see men who are de- 
serting?” 

“Of course nobody can know the men 
who pass the frontier before they en- 
ter the service; it is only the fellows 
who are serving in the regiments of 
Alsace or Lorraine and who desert in 
uniform. Yes, I have seen a good 
many, poor fellows who have been 


in the moun- 
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punished too severely, or who have too 
proud a stomach. You will tell me 
that they go from our side too, but 
not so many.” 

He shook his head and looked over 
the sleeping forests with a softened 
glance: “You see, when we belong to 
this side, we may say bad things about 
it, but we can be happy nowhere else. 
You do not know the country, sir, but 
one would swear that you belonged to 
ig 

Jean felt himself redden; his throat 
swelled. He could not speak. 

The man, afraid that he had gone too 
far, added: “Excuse me, sir; one never 
knows whom one meets and it is bet- 
ter to say nothing about such things, 
But I must be going my rounds again.” 
He gave a military salute, and Jean, 
grasping his hand cried, “You were not 
mistaken, my good fellow.” 

He hunted in his pocket, anxious 
that the sergeant should remember him 
longer than an ordinary traveller, and 
finding his cigar-case, held it out, say- 
ing: “Here, take a cigar,” and then, 
with a sort of childish glee, he emptied 
the whole case into the officer’s ex- 
tended hand, saying: “Take them all; 
I shall be so glad.” He felt as if he 
were giving something to France. 

The man hesitated a moment, then 
he took them, saying, “I will smoke 
them on Sunday. Thank you, sir; au 
revoir.”” He saluted eagerly, and was 
lost immediately, among the fir-trees 
that clothed the mountain. 

Jean listened to the lessening sound 
of his steps, and to the inner voice that 
said: “You belong to us.” 

“Oh yes, I do belong to you, I feel 
it, I see it, and it explains so many 
things in my life!” 

The shadows deepened. 

Jean watched the darkening earth. 
He thought of those of his family who 
had fought here around those villages 
hidden in the night, fought that Alsace 
might still be united to the great eoun- 
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try lying before him. “Oh, sweet coun- 
try! My country! Everyone who 
speaks of her speaks of her with love. 
And why did I come here? Why do 
I tremble as if she were a living crea- 
ture before me?” 

In a moment, on the edge of the 
blue, the first star appeared, solitary, 
dim, and sovereign as an idea. 

Jean rose, for night had fallen, and 
took the path across the summit, but 
still he gazed at the star. Walking 
alone through the deep silence on the 
ridge of the divided Vosges, he said to 
the star and ali that lay beneath it: 
“I belong to you. I rejoice that I have 
been here. It frightens me to love you 
as I do.” 

He reached the frontier, and by the 
magnificent road across the pass of the 
Schlucht went down again into Ger- 
man territory. 

The next day, which was Tuesday 
in Holy Week, he arrived at Alsheim, 
and handed his report to his father. 
The whole household greeted his re- 
turn with such delight that the young 
man was touched. In the evening, 
after the “conference” between the old 
man and his son, to which Jean was 
admitted, since he had just returned 
from the fellings, Lucienne called her 
brother into the great yellow salon 
where she was warming herself before 
the fire. Madame Oberlé was reading 
by the window; her husband had been 
summoned by the coachman to exam- 
ine a lame horse. 

“Well,” asked Lucienne, “what 
the prettiest thing you saw?” 

“You.” 

“Oh, nonsense! tell me—during your 


was 
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voyage 

“France,” 

“Where?” 

“La Schlucht. I 
what I felt—it was like a 
But you look as if you did not under- 
stand.” 

She answered carelessly: “Oh, yes, I 


tell you 
revelation. 


cannot 
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do; I am enchanted that you enjoyed 


yourself. It must have been a charm- 
ing trip at this season. The first spring 
flowers? The breath of the woods? 
Ab my dear! there is so much conven- 
tionality about all that!” 

Jean said nothing. It was she who 
began again, leaning towards him in 
a confidential voice, which she made 
marvellously musical: “We have had 
fine visitors here! Oh, such visitors 
that we nearly had a scene. Just im- 
agine that two German officers came 
last Wednesday in their automobile to 
the gate of the works and asked per- 
mission to see the mill. Fortunately 
they were not in uniform. The Als- 
heim people only saw two ordinary 
gentlemen. Very chic, my dear—an old 
man,a Commandant, anda young one, 
with a great deal of air and manner. 
If you could have seen him bow to 
papa! I wasin the park. They bowed 
to me, too, and visited the whole works 
with our father as guide and conduc- 
tor. In the meantime that imbecile 
Victor had told grandfather, and when 
we came in he gave us a look! I 
ought to have run away, it seems. 
However, since the gentlemen had not 
set foot in the house, my house, as 
grandfather says, the irritation did not 
long. But there were conse- 
quences.” Lucienne stifled a little 
jiaugh—*My dear, Madame Bastian did 
not approve of me.” 

“Were you present during the visit 
to the works, when these two gentle- 


last 


men—” 

“Yes.” 

“All the time?” 

“My father kept me. At any rate I 
don’t see what the wife of the Mayor 
has to do with that. Oh, such a freez- 
ing bow as she gave me at the church 
door last Sunday! Do you care for the 
approval of the Bastians?” 

“Yes, as I do for that of any good 
people.” 

“Good enough people, no doubt; but 























they know nothing of life. I care no 
more for their displeasure than I would 
for that of an Dgyptian mummy come 
to life for a moment. I should tell him, 
‘You know nothing about it; go wrap 
yourself up again.’ It is strange, you 
are my own brother, and you do not 
think as I do.” 

Jean kissed the hand held up to 
screen her from the heat. “Even mum- 
mies can pass judgment on certain 
things of our time—things that belong 
to every time.” 

“Oh, what a grave face! Now see, 
Jean, what have I done wrong? Was 
it walking in the park, or not turning 
away my eyes, or bowing when I was 
bowed to, or obeying my father when 
he first told me to come, and then to 
stay?” 

“No, certainly not.” 
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“What did I do wrong?” 

“Nothing. I have often danced with 
German girls; surely you can return 
the bow of a German officer.” 

“Then I did right?” 

“Upon the whole, yes. But there are 
so many griefs all around us, so nat- 
ural and noble—one must realize that 
a word or a gesture revives them.” 

“I have nothing to do with all that: 
as long as I have done nothing wrong 
no one shall interfere with me. No 
one, you understand.” 

“There is where we differ, Lucienne 
dear; it is not so much in our opinions 
—but there is a whole order of senti- 
ments that your education prevents 
your feeling.” 

He kissed her, and the conversation 
drifted to indifferent subjects. 


(To be continued.) 


CONNAUGHT HOMES. 


Connaught homes have an individu- 
ality of their own, not shared in, or 
only very slightly shared in, by any 
others. To define precisely wherein 
that individuality lies is not particu- 
larly easy in words, though it is clear 
enough and obvious enough to that 
more intelligent portion of ourselves 
which is not the word-producing one. 
Contrast no doubt accounts for a good 
deal of it. The homes in that region 
may not in themselves be very unlike 
other homes in other regions, but their 
environments, their settings as it were, 
are for the most part extraordinarily 
different. Let the immediate fore- 
ground upon which your eyes rest be 
never so tame, matter-of-fact, common- 
place, you have only to lift those eyes 
in order to set them wandering over 
a region grim and austere to the very 





verge of desolation. Grimness, auster- 
ity, now and then an indefinable grace, 
a sort of haggard beauty, the beauty 
as of Ishmael and Hagar, these are the 
notes of all, or nearly all, such back- 
grounds. 

To the vast majority of minds there 
is, I am perfectly well aware, some- 
thing discordant, something even dis- 
tasteful and repellent in scenery of 
such a type. This tearful, heavy-laden 
sky, this sombre earth, this unneces- 
sary superabundance of water; these 
big weedy pastures, stone-littered, ill- 
drained, ill-cultivated, even—where it 
occurs, which is not often—yonder 
seemingly illimitable spread of ocean, 
destitute of as much as a sail by way 


of indication that upon it also man has 


set his impress—it all affects them un- 
pleasantly. Instinctively they turn 











away from it, and will have none of 
it. Like some unrecognizable wildling 
amongst their domestic flocks or flow- 
ers, it seems to them an intruder; at 
best undesirable, at worst a blot upon 
the face of creation, a monstrosity. 
Nor, far as one may be from holding 
it oneself, is it difficuit to accept re- 
spectfully such a point of view. The 
earth after all was made for man, or 
so we have always been given to un- 
derstand, and a region which has de- 
liberately set itself against that theory 
—one in which man through all the 
years of history has counted for re- 
markably little—is apt to affect the 
properly constituted mind with a sense 
of discomfort, which may fairly be 
said to go the length of disapproval. 
There are, however, minds set in 
other moulds for whom the very disa- 
bilities of such scenery count rather 
in the scale of virtues than of vices. 
For them, apart altogether from early 
associations or racial prejudice, there 
seems to be a sort of inward support, 
a mental provision, in the mere fact 
of scenery of this untampered type 
existing so close at hand, within the 
circuit of our own narrow home seas, 
yet safe, and likely for a generation 
at least to continue safe, from the 
light-hearted shout, the triumphant 
tread of the omnipresent tripper. That 
longing for solitude—the real not the 
sham yariety—which once upon a time 
drove myriads of Roman citizens to 
brakes and wildernesses, to  beast- 
haunted forests and the hot sands of 
the Thebaid, is alive amongst us still, 
though it takes other forms, and is 
directed towards less naive methods of 
fortifying the soul. For such minds 
this bald austere landscape seems to 
possess a “sullen sweetness” all its 
own. It responds to something within, 
as water responds to the needs of the 
water plant, or an echo to the voice 
that awakens it. The very absence of 


all the cheaper and more obvious at- 
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tractions seems to be but a guarantee 
the more that here at last the refuge 
they have been seekiug is to be found; 
that here they may immure themselves 
if they will in a natural cloister, un- 
tampered with, unexploited, secure. 
Turning to the particular counties 
which collectively make up this un- 
decorated region, the foremost place 
amongst them must in all propriety be 
assigned, I think, to Galway, at once 
as the largest and the most typical of 
them all. For practical purposes Gal- 
way is cut into two somewhat unequal 
portions; a western portion, forming 
the south of the district, known to 
tourists as Connemara, and an eastern 
one, of which the town of Tuam to the 
north, that of Galway itself to the 
southwest, form the natural centres. 
It is in this last, the plainer and less 
accentuated, not in the more pictur- 
esque of the two purtions, that those 
contradictions I have glanced at run 
to their most extreme, most exagger- 
ated height. Galway country houses— 
and it possesses, as every one knows, 
many, and proverbially hospitable ones 
—are, aS a rule, as matter-of-fact and 
unimaginative as are other country 
houses elsewhere. Like those they are 
set for the most part in the midst of 
their own wooded grounds, shaded 
lawns, trim paddocks, shrubberies, 
parks, and so forth, of a type severely 
familiar. Nevertheless, you, the visitor 
to any one of them, have but to take 
one step beyond all this familiar, pro- 
saic prosperity to find yourself looking 
out upon a region, probably nakeder, 
certainly stonier, than any other part 
of North Europe presents to your ob- 
servation. Go where you will, visit 
whatever portion of the district you 
choose, you have only to stroll to the 
nearest gate, to look across the first bit 
of park paling, nay, to glance down 
from your bedroom window, in order 
to see, stretching away from you in 
every direction like some ocean grown 




















hard, the grey-green, desolate plain of 
Galway, an expapse made up partly 
of bogs, mainly of wild and shaggy- 
looking pastures, divided from one an- 
other by low mortarless wells, over- 
hung here by a stunted thorn, there by 
a wind-blown elder, but throughout the 
greater part of its extent treeless, feat- 
ureless, shadowless—bald and naked, 
in fact, to the very verge of indecency. 

It is an odd, and to some of us rather 
a provoking fact, that few of the bet- 
ter known homes of this part of Ire- 
land are able to boast of being situ- 
ated upon the actual edge of the At- 


lantic. True its atmosphere pervades 
nearly all of them. You feel it, you 
know that it is there; you smell it. 


Those clouds overhead have come from 
it; those others are going to it; its in- 
finite variety, its turbulence, is always 
about you, stamps with its own char- 
acter what might otherwise seem a 
bald and featureless scrap of earth’s 
surface, yet for all this intimate feel- 
ing of association, few of the more 
familiarly known homes of Connaught 
can boast of really dipping the edge of 
their woods or the last furrow of their 
pastures in its actual brine. 

One or two indeed do so, to the in- 
finite joy alike of their owners and of 
those who have the luck to visit them. 
Not are, I think, to 
be compared for pure, childish, unrea- 
sonable rapture to that of setting out 
alone upon a path—a commonplace 
garden path to all appearance—which 
you know will land you sooner or later 


many sensations 


face to face with the Lilimitable. How 
your heart beats, how the panting 
breathlessness of childhood rushes 


back upon you as you skim along it! 
Every fresh turn, every new opening 
excitement. Now, surely 
now, you have reached the limits of 
proprietorship? This must your 
friend’s last tree, his very last bush? 
Now for it! Now! Now! And 
trice, in the twinkling of an eyelid, it 


is a fresh 


be 


in a 
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You seem to be sud- 
denly in the very midst of it. Its tones 
are in your ears; its salt is upon your 


bursts upon you. 


palate. The very birds overhead are 
no longer the thrushes or finches of 
any garden-path, but the wild-eyed, 
daring rovers of the sea. The gull in 
its varying myriads, the gannet with 
its predatory glance; possibly even the 
red-toed puffin, with its parrot face 
and odd, uncanny familiarity. The 
whole victorious sense of freedom, the 
whole boundless prodigality of life, the 
vastness, strength, spaciousness of the 
Atlantic is upon you, and your pulses, 
even if little prone to such vagaries, 
leap, throb, and thrill responsively to 
the invitation, . 

It seems a poor choice, but after ma- 
ture consideration I have come to the 
conclusion that personally I prefer my 
Atlantic when on a level with it, rather 
than when it from 
some beetling crag four, even five, hun- 
dred feet its waves. The de- 
tails of the drama Seem to be 
then, and only then, properly attain- 
One can take 
but in 


peering down at 


above 
to me 


able and recognizable. 
it in, not merely as a 
each and all of its component parts. 


whole, 


For preference let me suggest the well- 
sheltered corner of some _ sandhill, 
where, prone amongst the dry bents, 
fenced off from the wind by the next 
little ridge, you may lie, and with all 
the serenity of the spectator, watch 
the chaos, the confusion, the wild tur 
After a 
storm, or during a ground swell, it is 
at all unlike lazily at 
some battle. The movement of the ad- 
vance, the steady rhythmic tread of 
those footless soldiers, tramping across 
their sand-strewn arena. The sudden 
doubling of the advance which occurs 
when some particular point has to be 
gained. A hasty word of command— 
“March!” “March!” “Steady. men, 
steady!” with which the point in ques- 
tion is successfully carried. A fresh 


moil going on beyond you. 


not assisting 
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pause; a new and more cautious ad- 
vance; and suddenly the white-bearded 
legionaries rush pell-mell upon the foe, 
hurry scurry, who shall get foremost; 
a race in which all individual sound 
and movement, at other times so dis- 
tinct, becomes lost, swept away and 
confounded in a single united roar of 
satisfaction or of triumph. 

The music of the retreat is to the 
full as dramatic, though of course ab- 
solutely different. No triumph here, 
only the sullen sound of the same host, 
beaten back and baffled, it knows not 
how or by whom. The sliding roll of 
the multitude creeping reluctantly over 
the ground carried a few hours before 
so successfully. “This point to be 
yielded? Very well, the next we will 
hold against all comers!” ‘What, this 


one also has to be given up?” The 
clamor rises. There seems to be a 
division in the councils of war. More 


division—a revolt, almost a 


The irresponsible bystander, 


than a 
mutiny. 
lying idly by on the sand, begins to 
join in, to take his share in the general 
excitement and indignation. 

There is one odd effect which I have 
often noticed, but I have never quite 
been able to make up my mind as to 
its exact cause. In the middle of the 
turmoil, it is at its loudest—all 
at once—Silence! Just when your ears 
are fullest of it; when your brain seems 
to have settled down to it; suddenly to 
none! To be left in a sort of 
vacuum! It is an effect curiously be- 
wildering to the mind, almost as much 


when 


have 


so as the pause in the engines of some 
mid-ocean. “What has 
happened ? inclined to ask. 
“Has anything gone wrong?” “Any 
cause for this delay?” Then after that 
pause, on the tireless le- 
again to their task! And 
a noise, how tumultuously, 


ship in 


big 


one feels 


momentary 
gions rush 
with what 


and with what a snorting fury, as if 
to make up for lost time! 
genuinely 


This wave-encrusted 


as- 
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pect is not, as I have said, to be 
claimed for many Connaught homes. 
That a dim oceanic presence haunts, 
pervades and surrounds even the 
tamest and most inland of them few 
who are acquainted with them will, 
however, deny. You may forget it, but 
it is there, and no reiteration of stone- 
strewn pastures so dull and flat, no 
garden plot or carriage drive so orderly 
and respectable, but you may be sur- 
prised while beside them into a sudden 
sense of that elemental presence. A 
hill-top, naturally, is the fittest scene 
for its invocation, and though hill-tops 
in this limestone district are scarce, 
stili here and there they are to be met 
with. Here is one, for instance, high, 
or having the effect of height from its 
position, six or seven hundred feet 
above the plain at its feet. Wooded to 
within some fifty feet of the summit, 
then breaking suddenly into those reef- 
like ledges of horizontal rock, which 
more perhaps than any other variation 
of scenery brings the Atlantic, and all 
that the Atlantic before eyes 
which know it well. Westward the 
chessboard-like pasture 
stretch away, till they are met by the 
two long lakes, Mask and Corrib, 
streaming across the entire landscape; 
while beyond extends a dim, 
cloud-infested and 
beyond that again our ocean itself, lost 
from sight on dull days, lost sometimes 
from sunny 
ones; 


means, 


squares of 


these 


mountain region, 


sheer refulgence upon 
in all weathers more or less of 
a dream-ocean, fenced about by dream- 
mountains; a region that seems to be- 
long rather to the sky and to-morrow 
than to-day, and to this everyday earth 
we walk over. 

Hardly less suggestive than an act- 
ual hill-top are those long wind-worn 
slopes of wood, which in many Con- 
naught properties form a sort of out- 
lying territory between the more so- 
phisticated inner regions and the mere 


bleak desolation of the plains. Begin- 























ning usually in fair height and leafy 
dignity, such woods are apt to grow 
shorter and shorter, denser and denser 
with every rood you descend 
Shorter and shorter, denser and denser 
still, till you probably find that you 
are walking about amid a crisp growth 
of wind-clipped junipers, which hardly 
reach above the knee; trees upon 
which you may lie luxuriously, if you 
are minded, as upon a bed, yet 
which are none the less part of a wood 
still, may be seen by the scores, 
perhaps hundreds, of stunted oaks, 
which rise, or rather squat, beside you, 


west. 


so 


as 


Turning to the actual houses them- 
selves, the art of the domestic archi- 
tect is not one that has ever been re- 
puted to flourish with any marked dis- 
tinction in Ireland, whether to the east 
or west of the Shannon. Admitting 
this to be the case, and it were a bold 
advocate who denied it absolutely, it is 
the less true that these Con- 

houses—the larger ones, that 
is, to which alone these remarks ap- 
ply—have an indefinable idiosyncrasy, 
a saving charm of their own, even the 
ugliest of them, which, if it defies 
analysis, is none the less real and rec- 
ognizable. Nowhere in the world is 
what has been called the “aura” of a 
house—that implacable essence which 
seems part of its very walls—more per- 
ceptible, perhaps, than here. It per- 
vades all such houses subtly, like their 
faint reek of peat smoke, nay, might, 
by the matter-of-fact investigator. be 
said to be the mere imaginary equiva- 
lent of the latter. Possibly it 
and yet I incline to think that some- 
thing more essential, something more 
elemental, has also a share in it. At 
this moment, and while I am actually 
writing, a landing-place, nothing more 
romantic than an upstairs landing-place 


none 
naught 


is so, 


in one such house, rises like some 
bodily presence before my eyes—a 
large, low landing-place—enormously 


large, according to the infantile stand- 
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ard by which it was first measured—a 
wonderful place, or so it seemed then, 
its smooth brown polished floor all 
a-gleam with cold biue and white re- 
flections; a mysterious polished Indian 
toy, also a-gleam with the same refiec- 
tions, and moving, for no visible or as- 


certainable cause, to an accompani- 
ment of deep inward rattlings and 
jinglings of its own. Broad brown pol- 
ished stairs led upward to this realm 
of mystery, and equally broad and pol- 
ished stairs away from it to an invis- 
ible region overhead. Through its big, 
deep-set windows tree-tops might be 
tossing, always tossing in the 
restless sea-borne breeze. Underneath, 
a high stone wall, every chink of it 
filled with ferns and yellow fumitory; 
a wide, empty paved courtyard, and a 
tame fox, snapping its teeth lazily at 
the mouth of its kennel. Crows flying 
brushing seemingly against the 
tree-tops; every now and then their 
black line crossed by a sea-gull, sweep- 
ing past on dazzling victorious wing, 
or a cormorant with long, lean, out- 
stretched neck; a sinister, slightly ter- 
rifying object to newly arrived eyes, 
one to be followed with some awe and 
trepidation as long as it remained in 
sight! 

Dim enough reminiscences, plucked 
with a casual hand from the void, and 
not probably suggestive even to any 
mind that cannot from its own re- 
sources fill up the blanks! One thing 
at least may safely be asserted of all 


seen 


low, 


similar Connaught homes, whether 
large or small, sea-swept or inland, 


and that is that there can be no half- 
measures in your regard for them. You 
may dislike them frankly; I have 
known some of their own inhabitants 
—legitimate sons or daughters of the 
West—who did so heartily; may rejoice 
to turn your back on them: may hail 
the western bank of the Shannon as 
a deliverer, its eastern one as a gaoler, 
but a tepid liking, a mere ladylike or 
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gentlemanlike toleration, is utterly out 
of the question. It is neck or nothing 
with you, kill or cure, love or hate till 
the last death-ruckle. Moreover, if 
once that particular sentiment gets a 
hold on you, for the rest of your life 
it is your master. Go where you will, 
stand beside whatever other shore you 
may, it draws, woos, beckons to you, 
and there is always something within 
yourself which seems to respond to 
that beckoning. 

To taste the particular sensation it 
is not in the least necessary, I think, 
that you should be an actual Con- 
naught proprietor. I have known it 
assail the most improbable persons, 
worthy Philistines of the sporting per- 
suasion, and that, too, apart even 
from the vicissitudes of sport. London 
club-men, again, not a few may be 
reckoned, who have succumbed help- 
lessly before that fascination, and may 
be observed henceforward for the 
greater part of the rest of their lives 
tramping the bogs delightedly, in boots 
quite unrecognizable of Piccadilly. 
Perhaps the most unexpected conquest 
I ever remember was that of an Eng- 
lish woman-servant, of the sort labelled 
“upper,” a respectable, respectful Lon- 
don-bred nurse, well dressed, rather 
starchy, even a little chilly and repres- 
sive in her ordinary demeanor. Yet 
the first time I made her acquaintance 
she and her charges—three remarkably 
pretty little girls—were all walking 
with much satisfaction over a bog, all 
four of them shoeless and stocking- 
less! In the distance the line of pad- 
dling figures—one large and three small 
—presented to my eyes somewhat the 
effect, I remember, of a row of bril- 
liant wading-birds, flamingoes possi- 
bly, and I stood still in some surprise 
so as to obtain a nearer view of the 
phenomenon. When it developed itself 
I was unable to refrain from some 
little inward amusement, though I 
hope that I concealed any outward 
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demonstration of it. I think that I 
must have done so, for I was accosted 
by my new acquaintance in a tone of 
the most perfectly unruffied dignity. 
“Yes, m’m, beautiful walking,” she 
assured me—a statement which the 
cakes of black peat-slime upon all 
eight feet and ankles would hardly 
have made immediately obvious—“a 
very fine country indeed, as you say, 
m’m, very fine; ladies seem to keep 
their ’ealth ’ere wonderful.” 

Such instances as these may be set 
down by the sceptical as mere vaga- 
ries, results possibly of an over-sensi- 
tive or poetical temperament, aberra- 
tions which defy and set at naught 
sober calculations. Whether this be 
the case or not, it is at any rate cer. 
tain that no true son or daughter of 
Connaught has any need to fall back 
upon similar elaborations. For such 
a one, especially if in addition to the 
mere involuntary fact of birth or habi- 
tation, he or she have made it their 
very own: home of their hearts, and 
love of their lives: for them the diffi- 
culties of the problem seem to lie all 
the other way. How are they to learn 
to keep themselves away from it? how 
are they to endure with any show of 
fortitude the packed life, the ever 
dwindling spaces, the unescapable 
noise, fuss, and hurry of other regions? 
These are the points to which they 
have to reconcile themselves, each as 
they best can. For this reason I hold 
it to be somewhat rash for one who 
belongs to the West, but whom the 
accidents of life have settled else- 
where, to venture without some little 
precaution to return to it. That most 
beguiling of all Circes who has her 
dwelling in a cave of the Atlantic is 
certain in that case to lay her finger 
upon you, and once she does so you 
are undone. Her witchery is so potent 
that the very moment it is readmitted 
into the system it becomes overwhelm- 


ing, and the need to return to the 














scene of her enchantments at shorter 
and shorter intervals becomes corre- 
spondingly acute. Struggle as you may, 
fight against that desire as you will, 
the batile is pretty certain to be a 
losing one. Even if your feet are re- 
tained by circumstances, by propriety, 
elsewhere, the mind and the will are 
much less accommodating, and will be 
found setting forth instinctively, as it 
were of their own accord, along the 
old Western road. 

Yet if you have yielded—you whom 
I am at this moment thinking oft—to 
the wiles of the enchantress; if, set- 
ting difficulties at defiance, you have 
set your face resolutely towards the 
sunset—then, ah me, what satisfac- 
tions are yours! See, the Shannon is 
reached at last; is past; you are in no 
parti-colored Ireland now, an Ireland 
of shreds and patches, a hybrid creat- 
ure, bred within the Pale, at once the 
victim of a dozen incompatible theories 
and experiments of government. This 
is the real Ireland; the original one; 
the still more or less Irish-speaking 
one; an Ireland as it was from the 
beginning, or as little altered by the 
lapse of time as any country under the 
vagrant stars has yet contrived to be. 
This is what you have panted for, have 
almost fallen sick for the lack of, not 
alone in less, but in admittedly far 
more attractive scenes. Already its 
atmosphere surrounds you; seems to be 
part of you; to have entered into the 
cockles of your heart and the marrow 
of your bones, or whatever other region 
of the body it is that is stirred, and 
not in man only, but in every sentient 
beast, by the touch of its mother-earth. 
You are nearing your destination fast 
now; you have almost arrived. Voices 
come flying out to meet you, eager, 
familiar, beloved voices; other voices 
too, hardly less real, hardly less be- 
loved, seem to be in the air; voices 
which have sung a queer wordless 
song about your cradle, and which you 
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believe 
would be the last that would reach you 


would not be unwilling to 


on earth. You walk about, you talk 
and laugh, yet all the while that same 
odd tune seems to be ringing in your 
ears. 

Then, perhaps the day begins to 
fade; light thickens; evening has come, 
and you saunter out, perhaps alone, 
perhaps in better company. The wind 
has fallen, and the trees by the river- 
side are standing up, grave and aloof, 
The distant lines of grey stones look 
like so many thick-set ghosts in the 
twilight. The ripple of an invisible 
waterfall breaks upon your ear with 
an eager, cantering patter. Moths are 
flying low over the herbage, and there 
is a smell of elder-flower, and a yet 
stronger one of water-sage, rising 
from the edges of the pools. Saunter- 
ing on you begin to mount the slope 
of a low green hill, low that is in it- 
self, but high in the extent of plain 
which it reveals. The grass is tangled, 
and your feet, trailing in it, catch as 
they pass. The bowed thorn-trees seem 
to have settled down to rest for the 
night, worn out with their interminable 
combat with the enemy from the West. 
Soon the top of the little hill, with its 
rath, comes into sight. You clamber 
hastily up the few remaining steps, 
and stand upon it. 

Something very remote, and ancient; 
something at the same time very soft, 
and kind, and pitiful, seems to have 
been waiting to receive you upon the 
top of that little hill. The grey rath 
with its lichen-drawn, runic-like char- 
acters, is familiar already; so also are 
the bent thorn-trees, but this greeting, 
this kindly look, this air of intimate 
friendly inquiry, seems to be coming 
to you from everything within reach, 
down to the very grasses and furze 
bushes, down to each little straggling 
pimpernel and milkwort which clusters 
about your feet. 

The silence is intense; the solitude 
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absolute. Below, the grey-green plain 
stretches away, level as a sea, dim as 
man’s hope, wide as the heart’s capac- 
ity for pain. Sounds that are hardly 
sounds; sounds that appear to belong 
to some central soul of silence, grow 
and swell, and die away again to noth- 
ingness before they can be recognized. 
The ancient heart of Connaught seems 
to be beating up towards you through 
the stillness; a heart that has had its 
full share, more than its full share, of 
troubles and trials, yet is a sound and 
a gallant one still. Even—or so, as you 
listen, you fancy—something more an- 
cient than Old Connaught; a presence 
so immeasurably ancient that you hesi- 


tate to put a name to it, seems to 
be trying to communicate with you 


through the twilight. What is it try- 
ing to communicate? It is not easy to 
say; still, by listening attentively you 
may catch, or fancy that you catch, a 
word or two here and there of that 
message. “Life, the life of each one 
of you down below there, is after all 
but a very small affair,” it seems to 
be muttering. “You cannot lengthen 
that life if you would, nor would it be 
means good for you if you 
to Your 
The Monthly Review. 


by any 


were able do so. griefs, 
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wrongs, sorrows, whatever they are, 
nay even—what I admit is a larger 
matter—the griefs, wrongs, sorrows of 
this same storm-torn island spread out 
below you, are not perhaps really quite 
so desperate, quite so unutterably de- 
plorable and incurable as you some- 


times imagine. Other people—nay, be- 
lieve me, for I am very old, other peo- 
ples—have passed through similar ones 
before, and other people—other peoples 
—wiil have to pass through very simi- 
lar ones again and again, long after 
you and yours are comfortably asleep. 
Sleep is good, my children, very good; 
Sleep and time; hardly have I found 
any two things. better in the whole of 
that realm I am acquainted with. Do 
not fret, do not rage, do not repine, do 
not beat yourselves against the inevi- 
table. Try, if you can, to live in 
charity with all things, even with this 
thing which you call ‘Fate’.” It is 
not perhaps a particularly definite mes- 
sage, certainly it is not a very fortify- 
ing or a very heroic one. For all that, 
or possibly for those very reasons, 
there are moments it may 
chance to seem a curiously consolatory 
one. 


when 
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FICTION AND FROTH. 


There are times when the multitude 
of novels upon our shelves strikes us 
with a kind of kopeless amazement. 
With the best the world 
it is impossible to deal with them all; 
impossible even to mention more than 
the titles of many of them. This, in 
itself, does not necessarily imply that 
the production of novels is too great; 
but when we approach the question of 
selection, the implication that it is too 
hard and unblinkable 


intention in 


great becomes 





fact. The number of novels which can 
stand the test of a reasonable critical 
standard is astonishingly small: even 
if we accepted the modern and, as we 
think, the untenable theory that the 
main end of fiction should be to amuse, 
it would remain astonishingly small, 
for true amusement is not often to be 
found in these rows of many-colored 
volumes. But the main end of fiction 
should not be to amuse any more than 
it should to instruct. 


be consciously 




















Fiction, indeed, is an instrument of 
too wide a range to be brought within 
the narrow circle of a definition; it has 
all the world for its pasture, all the 
infinite follies and vices and noble- 
nesses of man for theme. Yet definite 
theme, point of view, individuality of 
presentation, are precisely the things 
which we find lacking in so much re- 
cent fiction. A critic whose faculty 
has been cultivated by much practice 
ean run, say, through a score of novels 
and find that he can divide them into 
three or four sections with unmis- 
takable labels. The crop of this sea- 
son’s novels is raised from the seed 
of last season’s; certain formulas are 
popular, and innumerable pens restate 
those formulas with no more variation 
than simple re-shuffling implies. We 
open book after book to find ourselves 
confronted with the very ghosts of fa- 
miliarity. 

The conclusion to which we are 
forced is plain—many of our novelists 
go to books for inspiration and ideas 
instead of going to life. It is much 
easier to go to books, but that is not 
the way to produce work which may 
here and there stir a reader to actual 
emotion, here and there touch some 
hidden or sub-conscious spring of the 
soul. It is no doubt given to few 
writers to unveil even the smallest 
mysteries of the terrible and beautiful 
spirit of man, but it is the business of 
every writer to strive after the highest 
that is in him. He may not have 
much to say, but he should at least 
endeavor to say it well, and he should 
not attempt to say it at all unless from 
some impulsion of knowledge or tem- 
perament. This is a hard saying, but 
it represents the only way of art. Take 
up half-a-dozen of these novels at ran- 
dom and you will find misrepresenta- 
tion blatant; misrepresentation of every 
class of society, misrepresentation of 
the most ordinary affairs of existence. 
It may not be conscious misrepresenta- 
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tion, but there it is; the servant girl 
stands in as impossible a light and as 
ruinous a perspective as the countless 
men and women who trail titles across 


the pages. There comes upon us at 
times a positive yearning for anything 
vital, anything truly and personally 
observed, were it only a sidling tramp 
or a garbage-sodden gutter. 

It is well to recall now and then 
what Ruskin wrote of books in “Kings’ 
Treasuries.” A book is written, he 
said, because “the author has some- 
thing to say which he perceives to be 
true and useful, or helpfully beautiful. 
So far as he knows, no one has yet 
said it; so far as he knows, no one 
else can say it. He is bound to say 
it, clearly and melodiously if he may; 
clearly at all events. In the sum of 
his life he finds this to be the thing, 
or group of things, manifest to him; 
—this, the piece of true knowledge, or 
sight, which his share of sunshine and 
earth has permitted him to seize. He 
would fain set it down for ever; en- 
grave it on rock, if he could; saying, 
‘This is the best of me; for the rest 
I ate, and drank, and slept, loved, and 
hated, like another; my life was as the 
vapor, and is not; but this I saw and 
knew: this, if anything of mine, is 
worth your memory.’” That, it may 
be said, is a counsel of perfection, but 
it has the right spirit. If it at all con- 
sorted with the spirit of the age we 
should have fewer and better novels; 
which would not mean that the novel- 
reading public would go empty, but 
that it would have more to think 
about. The average novel, to put the 
matter briefly, is concerned neither 
with real ideas nor with real life; it is 
a comment—jaunty, or sentimental, or 
frivolous—upon what never existed; it 
is a kind of ineffective phantasm, 
blurred, inchoate, remote. And _ the 
tendency is to level all to this average. 
Our greatest, as we said the other day, 


are silent. The call is for leaders: of 
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followers in every kind we have rank- 
and-file enough. 

From the loaded shelves which have 
forced us to some genera! consideration 
of modern fiction we select “The Star 
Dreamer,” by Agnes and Egerton 
Castle (Constable). The medium of 
Mr. and Mrs, Castle is the medium of 
romance; they create an atmosphere 
and set in that atmosphere certain 
more or less realizable figures. “The 
Star Dreamer” opens well; it is all the 
more effective perhaps because the 
materials are so familiar. We have a 
half-deserted mansion, a distiller of 
simples, a cat, and a deaf and dumb 
attendant. The cat is excellently done; 
in the animal at least there is real ob- 
servation. The Star Dreamer occupies 
a tower of the house, and on the even- 
ing of the story’s opening he discovers 
a new star. On that same evening 
there appears the daughter of the old 
alchemist, who is cousin to the recluse 
of the new star. Both have suffered 
great things, each sees in the other the 
possibilities of healing and new life, 
and at the end of the story the new 
life begins. But before the end come 
plots and machinations which remove 
the story from the plane of reasonable- 
ness; it is good melodrama, but not life 
even as life should be presented in ro- 
mance. The Star Dreamer talks like 
this :— 


And I did not hear you boast, but a 
moment ago, that you could read the 
human countenance? No idea that I 
loved Ellinor! Why, man, have I not 
loved her since the first instant these 
eyes beheld her, ah, me, nearly a year 
ago! with the lamplight shining on her 
golden head ...and her blue eyes, 
her blue eyes? 


That is the kind of writing which kills 
romance for us; it might pass on the 
stage, but in cold print it is purely 
artificial. A little later we read of a 
“shaft of yellow light striking her 
white forehead, and flaming in her en- 
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Again artificiality 
pounces hawklike upon poor romance, 
and the scattered feathers that we see 
are colored by the dye-vat, not by na- 


aureoled hair. .. .” 


ture. Yet “The Star Dreamer” is a 
piece of good mechanics, with dra- 
matic moments, and an extremely 
clever setting. The pity is that it 
should so forsake life for no compen- 
sating value. 

Again we go to our shelves and se- 
lect three other books: “The Arcadi- 
ans,” by J. S. Fletcher (Long); “The 
Caprices of a Royal Incognita” (Har- 
pers); and “The Danger of Innocence,” 
by Cosmo Hamilton (Greening). “The 
Arcadians” treats of a poet’s return to 
nature—treats of it humorously. But 
Mr. Fletcher adds nothing to a theme 
which has been worked so pitilessly 
already. His poet cannot find the real 
country of which he is in search, and 
by no means can come across a smock- 
frock. We could find a smock-frock 
within five-and-thirty miles of London; 
Mr. Fletcher’s poet had not the right 
instinct. And surely it is no longer 
funny to send out a couple of men 
with guns, which they don’t know how 
and make one of them shoot 
a donkey. The humor, if it exists, 
is very early-Victorian. Of course this 
egregious versifier returns to London 
and finds contentment in his club: he 
should never have left it. It should be 
said that two or three of the interpo- 
lated episodes are neatly told. It is 
when Mr. Fletcher gets on to his poet 
Mercurius and the Time Spirit that we 
feel ourselves wrapped in the banal 
and the commonplace. 

“The Caprices of a Royal Incognita” 
and “The Danger of Innocence” may 
be put together as representative of 
what we must call the unpleasant and 
the unnecessary. That there are read- 
ers for such books we have as little 
doubt as that such books make no 
contribution to literature. The scan- 
dals and intrigues of petty courts sup- 


to use, 














ply matter for the one, the preposter- 
ous follies and incredible sillinesses of 
the smart set the other. There is clev- 
erness in both these books. Mr. Cosmo 
Hamilton is jauntily epigrammatic, 
makes points, of sorts, with accom- 
plished ease, and succeeds in wearying 
us. His story—he calls it a “Flippancy” 
—is too absurd for farce, too vulgar for 
satire. He refers to Eton as the “in- 
sanitary menagerie on tke Thames 
where fathers send their sons in order 
that they may not receive any educa- 
tion.” An American heiress talks in 
this sprightly manner:— 


“Piff Charley Valley,” she said, only 
the “piff’” was something quite differ- 
ent. “I’ll see you piffed before I marry 
such a piffling little piffier, so there, 
Beau, darling. It’s all piffed rot about 
your piff aunt, ain’t it—what?” 

The Academy. 
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We do not feel ourselves called upon 
to say more concerning “The Danger 
of Innocence.” 

The jaunty manner in fiction is per- 
haps the worst of all manners; it 
seems to have the wink of knowing- 
ness, the buttonholing familiarity of 


the undesirable acquaintance. Above 
all it disguises the things that matter, 
or leaves them altogether out of sight. 
We conclude as we began by repeating 
that what fiction requires to-day is not 
a fanciful return to a fanciful nature, 
but an actual return to actual life. Any 
eareful observer of the growth and de- 
velopment of, say, a couple of allied 
families will see enough human mate- 
rial for the making of a book worth 
writing. The point is that he should 
approach his work with some sense of 
responsibility and some sense of art. 
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E. P. Dutton & Co. have added two 
volumes to their compact and attrac- 
tive Popular Library of Art. One, by 
Dr. George Gronau, is devoted to Leo- 
nardo da Vinci: the other, by Camille 
Mauclair, to The French Impression- 
ists,—Manet, Degas, Renoir, Claude 
Monet and the rest, from 1860 to 1900. 
Each has forty or fifty illustrations 
and the accompanying text blends bi- 
ography, description and criticism in 
excellent proportions. 


“On the Trail of Moses” 
Wagnalls Co.) is not, as one might 
imagine from the title, an historical 
romance of more than ordinarily dar- 
ing conception, but a volume of revival 
sermons by the Rev. Dr. Louis Albert 
Banks. Dr. Banks means no irrever- 
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ence by such a title; but it is his aim 
to get the attention of his readers,—or 





hearers, as the case may be—and one 
who has that aim in view must not 
be over nice in matters of taste. Dr. 
Banks’s discourses are always pointed, 
direct and pungent and these are no 
exceptions. 


The new publishing house of Fox, 
Duffield & Co. of New York puts forth 
as its first venture a very satisfactory 
edition of the Moral Play of “Every- 
man” which was presented in Boston 
last winter. All the typographical and 
mechanical details have been carefully 
studied with a view to heightening the 
quaint effect of this characteristic old 
morality; and the little volume with its 
antique type and illustrations is not 
ouly pleasing in itself but a happy 
auyury of a prevailing sense of the fit- 
ness of things which may be expected 
to attach to the new imprint. 








A Wave of the Sea, Etc. 


A WAVE OF THE SEA. 
O you who scan your faith with anx- 
ious look, 
And half believing still a sign re- 
quire; 
Lest the new wisdom of the next new 
book 
Should show your God mere child of 
your desire; 
I tell you if the star-lit silence spoke 
For your sake; and your sadness to 
dispel, 
Out of the night a white-winged music 
broke, 
Such as of old o’er upland pastures 
fell; 


Yes—and much more—if, as you stood 
in fear 
Whether to take or leave Him, there 
drew nigh 
The Christ Himseif, and said in accents 
clear: 
“Behold My hands, My feet, that it 
oD 
You would but say: “My mind is so 
unstrung, 
For ever harping on a single chord, 
It seemed to me one night that angels 
sung: 
I could have said that I had seen the 
Lord!” 
A. M. Newton. 


The Spectator. 


THE SHEPHERD’S -PLAINT. 

O little winds that lightly dance 
About the meadow way, 

Come, wake my Love, who fell asleep 
At dawning of the day. 


Behold how still her white feet rest 
Upon her leafy bed; 
Her gold-brown hair hangs dull and 
dank 
And straightened round her head. 
night she touched the grasses’ 
gleam, 
And scattered moons of dew 
About the purple of the mead 
In little pools of blue; 


Last 


Last night she leapt beneath the drift 
And glimmer of the skies, 

Her little feet moved in and cut 
Like pale white butterflies. 


O little winds, they were so fair, 
The meadflower raised her cup 
To know what faint, fleet tread was 
this, 
That called her sweetness up. 


O little winds, they were so white, 
The chill moon cried aloud 

And hid her head for very shame 
Behind the drifting cloud. 


Yet, little winds, asleep she lies, 
She laid her lightness down, 
O wake her little feet of white, 
O wake her hair of brown! 
—) 
The little winds were sad and fleet, 
The little winds were fey; 
“OQ shepherd boy, who sleeps as thus 
Must slumber on alway!” 
Agnes Grozier Herbertson. 
Pall Mall Magazine. 


TO THE SPRING FLOWERS. 

Dim violets, violets white, and ye 
Pure daisies April-eyed, 

Your beauty made a song for me 
When my dear lady died. 


“Ah, she was lovelier than the Spring’s 
Most sweet attire,’ you said. 

And you were sad—you gentle things- 
To hide so fair a head. 


The April sun, the April rain. 
The April scents and flowers 

Return. Yet not returns again 
That perfect friend of ours. 


Hers is a peace no March disturbs, 
No April sets astir; 

She cannot feel the blossoming herbs 
A-tremble over her. 


Only I feel, you flowers of Spring 
Hiding my lady’s eyes, 
That the mysterious song you sing 
She sings in Paradise. 
John Masefield. 


rhe Speaker. 





